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THE ZULU CATASTROPHE. 


THE Government have exhibited commendable 
promptitade in the despatch of reinforcements 
to South Africa. A war which has begun witha 
great disaster to the British arms must now be 
prosecuted till the reve-se has been fully 
retrieved, and ample security taken against the 
danger to which it has undoubtedly exposed 
our South African colonie:. The extent of that 
danger is not yet known. Very little further 
news has arrived since the despatch from Lord 
Chelmsford which gave the outline of the ter- 
rible disaster of January 22, and we must 
patiently await the arrival of further telegrams 
in anticipation of the next incoming mail. 

But the terrible calamity with which this war 
has begun makes it only the more desirable that 
the fullest inquiry should take place into its 
history. We pointed out last week that Lord 
Chelmsford and Sir Bartle Frere were alone to 
blame if the defeat arose from any insufficiency 
in their preparations. They chose their own 
time for the conflict; and it appears that they 
had expressed full satisfaction with the forces 
they possessed for carrying it on. ‘Phe expec- 
tation in the colony was that there would be 
scarcely any resistance; and Lord Chelmsford 
Sir Bartle Frere seem to have acted on this 
delusi ve idea. Hence, probably, the haste of 
the Jatter to begin the war before public 


opinion at home could condemn the aggres. 


sion; and of the former to march in somewhat 
loose and too extended line into the invaded 
territory. In the Official Correspondence re- 
specting the war, two large volumes of which 
bave been issued during the week, there is a 
despatch from Sir Theophilus Shepstone, in 
which he says that the Zulu power was likely 
to fall to pieces when it was touched, and that 
Sir Bartle Frere would probably be compelled, 
at once, to take over the Government. May 
not the unfounded confidence thus expressed 
account for the disaster? It was an attempt to 
snatch an easy victory which has resulted in 
sending home the melancholy confession of a 
disastrous defeat. This haste was, moreover, 
quite in keeping with the headstrong course Sir 
Bartle Frere seems to have adopted all through. 

The story of the war, as told in the two Blue 
Books now before the public, shows it to be 
almost entirely Sir Bartle Frere's war. In his 
last despatch, dated Jan. 23, the Colonial Secre- 
tary tells the High Commissioner that the 
Government were surprised to find hostilities 
imminent, and that previous communications 
had not prepared them for the course he had 
deemed it necessary to take. Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach gons even f.rther than this, and 
expresses to Nir Bartle Frere his regret that 
he had not consulied the Home Govern- 


ment as to the terms of the ultimatum to 
Cetewayo before it was presented to the Zulu 
king. The Colonial Secretary goes on to say, 
In making these observations, however, I do 
not desire to question the propriety of the policy 
which you have adopted in the face of a diffi- 
cult and complicated condition of affairs.” He 
concludes by expressing the hope that iſ military 
operations became necessary, tho \ arrange- 
ments you have reported may secure that they 
should be brought to an early and \decisive 
termination, with the result of finally relieving 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Natal and the 
Transvaal from the danger to which they are 
exposed.“ This mild rebuke, with its sanction 
of Sir Bartle Frere’s policy, and its concluding 
expression of hopes for its success, was written 
on Jan. 23, and the disaster which has so 
terribly increased the danger actually happened 
on the preceding day. 

There is no need that we should trace the 
development of the policy thus mildly reproved 
and timidly sanctioned by the Colonial Office. 
We have previously pointed out the apparent 
determination of Sir Bartle Frere not to be 


satisfied with any concessions Cetewayo might | 


make. The papers now published suggest at 
many points that he has overridden even the 
best authorities in Natal itself. Sir Henry 
Bulwer agrees with the High Commissioner in 
regarding the despotism of Oetewayo and his 
large army as a menace to Natal; but he 
expresses no approval of the attempt to pre- 
cipitate a quarrel, and suggests @ more cautious 
policy. Indeed, the war seems to have been 
entered on in opposition to the opinion of the 
two men who in all Africa probably knew best 


what the situation in Natal demands—the 


Lieutenant-Governor and the Secretary for 
Native Affairs of that colony. Sir Bartle Frere 
seems to have gone to the Cape, ¢s Lord Lytton 
went to India, with a resolve to initiate 
a\new and more aggressive policy. In 
carrying out this policy he has neglected the 
advice of men on the spot who had more 
knowledge of African affairs and more patience 
in dealing with them; and he has hastily tried 
to cut the knot they would patiently have un- 
tied. Lord Kimberley probably expressed their 
opinion when he said it had always been hi, 
opinion that if there must be a collision with 
the Zulus it was better later than sooner. Sir 
Bartle Frere resclved that it should be sooner 
rather than later, and he has brought it about 
at once. \ 

The question, however, arises how far the 
Government is responsible for this very serious 
state of things. If, as everz thing seems 
to indicate, this quondam philanthropist bas 
ma de this war on his own account, why has he 
ventured to do so? Had he reason to know that 
as the unprinciplel policy he advocated had 
been adopted in Afghanistan, it would only be 
mildly resisted at the Colonial Office when 
put in action in South Africa, and might 
recommend him to confidence rather than 
rebuke in influential quarters at home? 
Or did he go out, as Lord Lytton evidently 
did, with some private underetanding—sball 
we say with the Prime Minister himself— 
which contradicted the apparent tone of 
the official instructions and despatches? The 
sentiments expressed by Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach in his despatches to the bluster- 
ing High Commissioner are most moderate 
and just; and if they seem to us to have a 
slightly suspicious look of being manufactured 
for home consumption rather than for Colonial 
use, the blame must rest on the remurkable 
divergence between what the Government seems 


1 


1 


* 


to desire and what its Commissioner actually 
does. Tae Ministry presents itself in these des- 
patches in an attitude of most commendable cau- 
tion and reluctance to go to war, while its Com- 
missioner shows himself eager for what he from 
the first regarded as the inevitable conflict. The 
Cabinet, however, does not overrule him, 
but allows itself to be dragged into the 
war, all the while declaring that it cannot see 
the need of it. Sir Bartle Frere’s own apology 
for the aggression is that Cetewayo is an armed 
tyrant, whose presence on our borders is a 
chronic danger. He probably felt that this argu- 
ment ought to be irresistible with a Government 
which goes to war for a scientific frontier. If, 
however, it is to be applied in Africa, not only 
must Zulaland be annexed as Sir B. Frere pro- 
poses, but we must put down all its internal 
despote, and govern the whole land from the 
lakes to the Oape, and from sea tosea. This 


is, perhaps, the logical result of the policy of a 


Big England to be made big by annexation 
and however agreeable it may be to the classes 
who profit by war at home, or to colonists who 
bear none of the expense abroad, it deserves 
the serious consideration of over-burdened 
British tax-payers on whose weary and heavy- 
laden\ shoulders all the cost and all the burden 
must fall. 


THE REOPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE disaster in South Africa might account 
for the melancholy, but not for tbe lavguor that 
hung over the first night of the adjourned 
session. The sense of unreality pervading both 
Houses was spread over the country as well. 
Never probably were newspapers looked for 
with less curiosity on the reassembling of the 
national Legislature, Every one knew that 
the Ministry had nothing to say; and though 
Lord Beaconsfield said it very well, having a 
peculiar gift that way, even his unruffled 
audacity somewhat palls upon the taste, as the 
price we have to pay for our entertainment 
grows more and more alarming. Never surely 
did an opening night show less Parliamentary 
appreciation of the country’s\ needs. Debt is 
rolling up, taxation is pressing hardly, com- 
mercial confidence is paralysed, strikes are 
ruining both masters and men. Ireland de- 
mands a more equal franchise,\ Scotland is 
weary of a glaringly unjust Establishment, 
England craves a fuller development of muni- 
cipal institutions—a point on which we are 
glad to find ourselves for once in accord with 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. All these are patent 
facts, which a man must be blind or infatuated 
to deny. And such facts represent the real 
and pressing needs of the day. Oompared with 
these, the intrigues of Russia in Central\Asia, 
or the perversity of the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, are of as little practical importance 
as the opinions of the Man in the Moon. And 
what has our Government to say about these 
things? Nearly the half of Lord Beaconsfield's 
speech was taken up, not unnaturally perhaps, 
with the Zulu catastroph. The greater part of 
the remainder was occupied with Afghanistan, 
Turkey, and Cyprus. And when at last the 
needs of Englishmen at home were remembered, 
we were put off with a barren list of formal 
amendments in the law, some of which, indeed, 
as the consolidation of the criminal code, may 
be very desirable if they are well done; but all 
of which together would fall miserably short of 
the real needs of the State. There 46 perhaps, 
or there might be, the possibility of a sound 
reform in the proposition to establish county 


boards. But if we get nothing better than the 
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former bill on the subject, we had much rather 
see it omitted. A new-fangled organisation of 
the gentry can benefit neither farmers nor 
labourers. We want something that will rouse 
and combine and educate the sleepy rural 
population. But as to the projects for cobbling 
the laws of bankruptcy, and of summary 
jurisdiction, and of Irish grand juries, and all 
the rest, we do not say they are bad. We only 
maintain that the country which can afford to 
parade them as the main work of a Parliamen- 
tary session ought to be in the position of a 
nation witaout a history—too well off to need 
heroic effort. As we read the signs of the times, 
that is scarcely our position just now. We 
want rather an earnest, honest effort to staunch 
the wounds at which the life of the nation is 
running out. The real bankruptcy law needed 
is the abolition of a bankrupt Ministry, 
The same air of unreality pervaded all the 
eloquence expended on foreign policy. If we 
are to manage the world, at least let us do the 
work honestly, and frankly recognise the 
world’s true needs. But according to the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the world wants nothing so much as the Sultan 
of. Turkey. We are not of that opinion, nor are 
those millions of harried and plundered 
Ohristians in the provinces with whom the 
decision in the long run must rest. The in- 
exorable need of South-East Europe is a Govern- 
ment based on such better qualities as the 
people already possess, and eo constituted as 
gradually to elevate them in the practice and 
the virtues of political freedom. There is no 
dispute but that some approximation towards 
such a reform is made by the Berlin Treaty. 
But it is spoiled because the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment was first, and the provincial population 
only second, in our statesmen’s thoughts. 
Indeed, we have Lord Beaconsfield’s authority 
for saying that the emancipation of Bulgaria 
and Roumelia was permitted mainly with a view 
to the consolidation of the Sultan’s dominions. 
The Ministerial statements on Thursday night 
were in strict accordance with this flxed idea. It 
was assumed that the whole country was 
craving to hear how the Sultan was getting on, 
and would be inexpressibly gratified to hear 
that he was doing no worse than circumstances 
would lead us to suppose. Now, we maintain 
that this is as unreal as any solemn farce 
enacted by the proverbial augur of antiquity. 
To look for genuine reforms from the Oourt of 
Constantinople would be as reasonable as to 
wait for a sow to cleanse its stye. And the 
offence to surrounding neighbours is as rank in 
the one case asin the other. Everyone knows 
this. We may credit the Ministry with hupes 
on the subject, at the expense of their common- 
sense. But we cannot possibly credit them with 
belief. There is not a living Jingo who in his 
heart believes that the Sultan ever intends any- 
thing of the sort. Yet the Parliament of the 
hardest worked people in the world can find no 
better occupation on its reassembling than] a 
game at make-believe concerning Turkish 
reform. The same hollowness reverberates in 
every word about India and Afghanistan. It is 
a happy thing to hear that Her Majesty's 
Government have the satisfaction of feeling 
that the object of their interference” in the 
latter country ‘‘is accomplished.” The boy 
in the fable might have boasted with equal 
truth, as he grasped the handful of filberts 
inside the narrow-necked jar, that his object 
was accomplished.” But it would have been 
more prudent to wait until he had discovered 
how to withdraw his hands without dropping 
his gaine. Doesany practical Indian statesman 
of any great authority believe that the most 
crying need of the people and of the commerce 
of India is ‘‘ possession of the three great high- 
ways connecting ‘the peninsula’ with Afghan- 
istanf We need not go so far as to insist that 
the highways are of no value unless you intend 


to travel along them. We need not refuse to 


believe in Russian ambition. But even if the 
latter were as threatening as the most fanatica] 
Russophobists say it is likely to be in twenty 
years’ time, surely famine and debt, and misery 
and discontent, are more obvious eyils. If a 


| any advantage through exaggeration or violence. 


shop smouldering into flame were to call his 
children together in solemn conclave, and, after 
a flourish about his enterprising spirit, were to 
boast that he had made Toby Tosspot sign the 
pledge for the fiftieth time 8 ago, 
and that the latter was keeping it wonderfully ; 
if he were further to add that his workshop 
would be all right now, because he had knocked 
a hole through the wall into a neighbouring 
powder-magazine, he would talk as relevantly 
and as wisely as our Government last Thursday 
evening. But ifthe children understood their 
own interest they would suggest to the parent 
that a little country air would do him good. 


THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 


THE majority against Mr. Meldon’s proposal 
to assimilate the Irish borough franchise to 
the English was larger than might have been 
anticipated. But, large as it was, it certainly 
knocked another nail in the coffin of the 
Government. Nothing surely could be more 
reasonable and natural than the proposal itself, 
and Mr. Meldon took care not to throw away 


His speech was a model of moderation. While 
he urged the House to do a simple act of 
justice to Ireland, he did not aggravate the 
Tories to whom he appealed by calling the 
franchise a right. What he asked was that a 
‘privilege which had been extended to Eng- 
land and Scotland in 1867” should also be 
extended to Ireland. Now, common-sense 
would surely suggest that, if the long story of 
Irish discontent is ever to be brought to an 
end, it can only be by a patient, brave, and 
generous concession to the sister island of a 
completely equal share in the powers and 
privileges of our united Oonstitution. So 
long as human nature remains what it is—to 
say nothing of Irish nature, which is in some 
respects human nature intensified—it is absurd 
to expect that any part of the United Kingdom 
should be truly contented so long aa any stigma 
of social or political inferiority is formally and 
legally attached to it. Of course, there may be 
sufficient reasons for continuing such a stamp 
of inferiority. If any part of the United King- 
dom is inhabited by savages, maniacs, or idiots, 
this fact constitutes an ample justification for 
depriving it of the franchise, and of much else 
besides. Indeed, a very much smaller difference 
in civilisation or intellect might constitute a 
serious ground for objecting to political 
equality. But in proportion as such differences 
are diminished in degree, it becomes a more 
and more delicate question whether we shall 
not do more harm by maintaining the formal 
stigma of inferiority than by removing it, and 
doing our best to educate those upon whom we 
confer powers for which they are scarcely ripe. 
It is not enough, then, to urge that the Irish 
peasants are ignorant; for illiterate voters are 
not altogether unrecognised by the English 
Reform Acts. It is not enough to in- 
sist that the unenfranchised class in Ire- 
land is subject to the priests; for in 
these days of Ritualism a large and increasing 
number of the enfranchised classes in England 
are under precisely the same domination. It is 
not enough to say that Ireland is different from 
England. What has to be shown is that the 
people sated under 4/. in Ireland are so utterly 
different from the people rated over 4/, that a 
grave Constitutional danger would be involved 
in their enfranchisement. 

To do the supporters of the Government 
justice, this last was precisely the ground they 
tried to make good. Whether by their mode of 
stating the argument they expected tostrengthen 
the bonds of sympathy between the Irish con- 
tingent and the idol of their own worship is best 
known to themselves. But Irishmen are not 
usually considered to be the most meek-spirited 
race in the world, and what are they likely to 
feel under the shafts of Mr. C. Lewis’s indig- 
nant contempt? What was the class,” he 
asked, ‘‘ that was proposed to be introduced by 
this measure? Were they intelligent shop- 
keepers, or the best part of the working- 
class—artisans, artificers, mechanics—occupy- 


man with a starying family and a work- 


men who lived in hovels, with members 
of the animal creation mixing with them.” No 
doubt it is the case that, on the strictly utili- 
tarian principle of rendering honour in return 
only for solid advantages, the pig and the 
donkey do receive an amount of consideration 
in rural Irish homes which appears to our 
fanciful sentiment a little exaggerated. But 
surely to class them with the lower creation on 
this account is ungenerous, or at any rate 
impolitio. To extend the franchise to such 
people,” said Mr. Lewis, ‘‘ would be to degrade 
it!“ This may be frank speaking, but it is not 
very soothing, and we are almost inclined to 
hope that Mr. Lewis is right when he says that 
the people under a 41. rating do not read the 
newspapers. | 

Mr. Forster put the issue on the right footing 
when he said that the burden of proof lay with 
their opponents, as the treatment of Ireland was 
exceptional, and needed explanation.” He 
anticipated the retort that the same argument 
would apply to the case of the county franchise. 
He freely acknowledged that it did, and 
declared himself quite ready to maintain 
a uniform suffrage for the whole king- 
dom. We are glad to hear broad, mascu- 
line Liberalism of this kind from the 
member for Bradford. We only trust the 
time may come when he will realise that, if 
English analogies are applicable to Ireland, the 
reverse is also possible, and that religious 
equality is as good for us as it is for a country 
where the majority happens to be adverse to the 
right honourable gentleman’s own ecclesiastical 
preferences. Mr. Lowther, on behalf of the 
Government, had absolutely nothing to say, 
except that he would much rather let the 
matter alone. He deprecated ‘‘ piecemeal 
legislation on the subject of Parliamentary 
reform. He was very severe against the attempt 
of private members to ‘‘ tinker the Constitution 
of the country.” He urge! that redistribution 
of seats must go with an extension of the 
franchise. But he hinted at no reason whatever 
why the assimilation of the Irish franchise to 
the English should need a larger measure of 
redistribution. The Marquis of Hartington ~ 
replied mainly to the member for Londonderry, 
and he did so very effectively. He reminded 
him that his depreciation of the poor in Ireland 
was only a reproduction of the arguments he had 
advanced against the English Reform Bill of 
1867. He had spoken then with equal terror of 
the results that would be produced if household 
suffrage were granted inthe towns, Thereminder 
was sufficient to show that Mr. Lewis’s objec- 
tion to poor Irishmen was probably not 
grounded on any special knowledge of them, 
but only on a constitutional aversion to the 
vulgarities of lowly life. The leader of the 
Opposition also enunciated a very sound prin- 
ciple when he deciared that Ireland was not to be 
kept free from agitation by political inferiority 
or deprivation of the constitutional channels 
for the expression of popular opinion. 

On the whole it seems to us that the perma- 
nent influence of the debate must be just the 
reverse of the temporary effect of the division. 
The equalisation of the Irish franchise to that of 
England is now a foregone conclusion. Irish 
members can obtain it at any time by throwing 
their strength on the side of the Liberal party. 
But if they persist; in chasing shadows of im- 
possible denominational privilege, they can 
form no real alliance, either with the one 
political party or the other, while they leave 
the welfare of their country to be the sport of 
both. ) 
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THE CHURCH TIMES AND RELIGIOUS 
| STATISTICS. : 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin, —A letter of mine, which appeared in 


your columns on January 1, pointi 
mistakes in a pam gf MR ree Fae en 


hlet issued from the Wes- 
leyan Conference Office, appears to have given 
rise to considerable controversy. In that letter 


I endeavoured to furnish, from the best data 
procurable, a statement of the approximate ac- 
commodation for public worship supplied by 
the leading religious bodies in England and 


ing a respectable position? No, they were 


Wales, that of Established Church being 


estimated at about 6,032,000 sittings, This 
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statement has been met by the Church Times by 
a counter claim for at Teast 7,000,000 sittings; 
and this counter claim has now for some weeks 
past been debated between that journal and 

our own. In a long article in its last issue the 
Church Times reiterates its claim, but without 
even referring to arguments fatal to it which I 
find in your issue of February 5. Moreover, 
it states that it has arrived at its conclusions by 
‘three separate and convergent processes,” 
forming a ‘‘ threefold cord ” which it will not be 
easy to break. 

While at the outset I did not anticipate that 
so much controversy would arise concerning 
the reasonable and fair estimate contained in 
my letter, still less was I prepared for the kind 
of strategy by which it has been attempted to 
undermine the conclusions reached. But 
although considerations of ecclesiastical and 

litical importance may underlie the numerical 
dispute, under the circumstances I should not 
have 58 it necessary to trouble you again 
on this subject had not inquiry led me to make 
certain discoveries concerning documents quoted 
in the Church Times in support of its claim. 
These, whilst they throw light upon points in 
dispute, go far to show that the trusted strands 
of the ‘‘ threefold cord” of your opponent have 
no inconsiderable resemblance in their strength 
to the green withs of Delilah that never were 
dried. 

The Church Times founds its claim upon 
calculations based (1) upon a report of a 
committee of the Lower House of the Southern 
Convocation, bearing date May, 1873; (2) 
upon some figures in the census of 1851, 
relating to the dates at which then existing 
churches were supposed to have been erected ; 
and (3) upon the operations of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, as detailed in one or 
two recent reports. Each of these documents 
requires a few words of remark. 

(1) Report of Committee of Convocation.— 
From the report lying before me it appears 
that the committee was appointed March 28, 
1872, “to consider what deficiencies exist in the 
amount cf spiritual ministration provided by 
the Church of England forthe people of England, 
and the means by which those wants may be 
best supplied.” The committee was reappointed 
after its dissolution in February, 1874, and its 
report, duted February, 1876, is signed by its 
authority by Robert Gregory, Chairman.” 
It had previously published a short report, 
which is stated in a note to be embodied in the 
full report as Appendices A and B, and these 
oc n' ain statistics of churches consecrated from 
1801 to 1875 inclusive. The total number of 
such churches is given as 4,414, of which 1,015 
represent ‘‘churches rebuilt,” and 3,399 are 
‘additional churches.” On January 10, the 
Church Times quoted the figures referring to 
additional churches, for the years between 1841 
and 1871, in three groups of ten years each, as 
follows, v:z., 1841 to 51—718; 1851 to 61—667; 
1861 to 71-798; average per decennium since 


1851—7324. The inference deduced was as 


follows: Since 7324 exceeds 718, the progress 
of Church extension since 1851 has been more 
rapid than before that date: hence whatever 
the number of sittings gained from 1841 to ’51, 
the gain since for each ten years will be propor- 
tionately greater. Working these figures with 
others preteatly referred to from the census of 
1851, ald from the Church Building Society 
reports, the Church Times easily brings up the 
E-tablished Church sittings to 7,000,000. 

But, on comparison with the Convocation 
report, it comes out that the figures have been 
most incorrectly quoted by the Church Times. 
This will clearly appear from the following 
table, in which the figures in the first column 
represent the statements of the Church Times, 
and those in the last three columns represent 
the actual numbers in the report. Columns A and 
B compare together: 


0 440 3 Total 
Church ‘ adi Churches 2 

‘ Periods. . tional ; N 
Times. = Ch _ Rebuilt. 1 
718 * 1841 -1851 * 759 1 170 0 929 
667 — 1851 1861 s 654 * 166 * 820 
r oe. CL 


It will thus be seen that the average of the two 
last decennial periods is not 7323, but 7223 
additional churches, and that the progress 
between 1841 and 1851 was not 718 but 759. 
So that instead of the rates thus shown taken 
together being higher since 1851 than before 
that year, they are, in fact, much lower. This 
dis; oses of strand number one of the . threefold 
cord.” From 1871 to 1878 the report gives 356 
additional churches, and if, in similar propor- 
tion, we add to these 214 for the three years since 
elapsed, we have a total of 2,015 additional 
churches consecrated since 1851, instead of the 


2,053 claimed by the Church Times on the 


alleged authority of this same report. 

(2) Tables in the census of 1851 referring to 
the dates of erection of the various churches, 
or founded upon that calculation.— Whilst 


characterising the census of 1851 asa “ statis- 
tical hoax,” in as far as it favours the claims 
of Dissenters, the Church Times adopts out of 
it a certain table referring to the dates of erec- 
tion of certain of the churches, and it founds 
upon it the conclusion that between 1841 and 
1851 there were 1,197 new churches erected as 
compared with 667 during the previous ten 
years. You have already pointed out that this 
table does not cluim to be a strictly accurate 
statement, as indeed anyone on looking at it 
may see. This table is quoted en bloc in the 
Convocation return, which, after alludin g to the 
alleged inaccuracy of the returns on some points, 
goes on to say, ‘‘ Possibly with respect to the 
number of churches, &c., they may be correct.” 
I append the table below, together with the 
returns of newly-consecrated churches for the 
same period from the Oonvocation report, 
separated from the former by a vertical rule. 


_CENSUS RETURNS, CONVOCATION REPORT. 
Built befor e 1801. 


9, 667 Additnl. Reblt. Total. 
„ frm 1801 to 1811 55 . 43 
„ sp 1811 to 1821 97 a. 96 
„ „ 1821 to 1831 276 . 308 
„ „ 1831 to 1841 667 514. 86 600 
„ „ 1841 to 1851 1,197 759 170 929 
Dat es not mentioned 
but previous to —— — — 
1851 2,118 . . 2,292 1,606 370 1,976 


The discrepancy between these two sets of figures 
is very considerable, and amounts in all to 316 
churches, even when those rebuilt are included 
with the additional churckes. The greater part 
of the discrepancy refers to the last period of ten 
years, If the Convocation returns are to be 
relied upon, they reduce the increase from 530 
to 329; and this must upset any calculation of 
the rates of progress founded upon the figures of 
this table, or of others constructed from it. The 
question of the general accuracy of the census 
returns, however, is not affected by this table, 
because strict accuracy is sta not to be 
claimed for it, and because it is evident that the 
allotment of the 2,115 churches with dates not 
mentioned must materially affect the whole 
dalculation. The probability is that these and 
some others were built prior to 1801. Thus 
ae the second strand of this ‘' threefold 
cord.” 

The number of sittings apportioned, in Table 
13 of the Census returne, to the ten years 
1841-51, as the result of the incorrect arrange- 
ment of churches just referred to, is 542,079, 
or about 54,208 per year. Wishing, however, 
to obtain a more favourable basis fur a calcu- 
lation, the Church Times quotes separately from 
Table 14 the alleged rates of increase respec- 
tively in the large town districts” and in the 
‘*residue of the country.” This table is pre- 
ceded by a paragraph pointiog out the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from it “if accurate.“ The 
increase is given at 388,523 sittings for the 
former distiicts, and 230,237 for the latter; 
making, when taken together, a total of 618,760, 
or 61,876 per annum—a number which the 
Church Times adopts. It is evident, however, 
that this table cannot be accurate, because it 

ives in its two parts 76,681 sittings more than 

able 13; a result probably due to the over- 
lapping in certain parts of urban and rural 
returns, and a source of inaccuracy that would 
not apply to the table last mentioned. Then 
multiplying the alleged average of 61,876 sittings 
per annum by twenty-seven years, the Church 
Times gets a total of 1,670,652 as the increase 
since 1851. But if the evidently more correct 
reckoning, from the premises adopted, given in 
Table 13, be taken, viz, 54,208 sittings per 


annum, the result of the multiplication would 


give only 1,463,616, or 207,036 less than the 
claim made. It results, however, from the 
inaccuracy in the allocation of churches referred 
to in the preceding paragrapb, that not the 
slightest dependence can be placed upon any 
calculation grounded upon these premises, 
whether as to Table 13 or Table 14. 


This will appear the more clearly from a 
certain statement given in the Convocation 
return, forming one strand in the threefold cord 
relied upon by the Church Times to establish its 
own claim, in opposition to my estimate. To 
this fact I must draw particular attention, as 
one which will naturally occasion surprise; for 
it must be borne in mind that che Church Times 
has cited this report to support its claim to 
7,000,000 sittings. Will it be believed that 
Appendix H of this same report furnishes a state- 
ment of the sittings in all the dioceses in the 
provinces of Canterbury and York, summing 
them up as 3,952,296 in the former, and 
1,277,415 in the latter, which, takeu together, 
amount to 5,229,711 sittings down to the end 
of 1875! Allowing, upon the most liberal 
estimate permissible, for the 214 churches pro- 
bably built since, as shown above, the total 
only amounts to some 5,394,000 sittings. Also 
the current number of Whitaker’s Almanack, 
to a back number of which the Church Times 
refers, states that the Church population is 


estimated on trustworthy data at about 
12,500,000, and 5,850,000 sittings are available 
for them.” Yet the Church Times pretends that 
my estimate of 6,032,000 in 1877 is much under 


the mark. In this case clearly the engineer is 
‘* hoist with his own petard.“ 


(3) Reports of the Incorporated Church 
Building Society.—The Church Times of the 
3ist ult. stated that between 1818 and 1876 this 
society had helped to erect 1,743 churches, and 
to enlargs or rebuild 4,780 others, providing by 
these means 1,621,930 additional sittings; so 
that each additional church represented a gross 
increase of 930 sittings, and this number, mul- 
tiplied by the alleged number of new churches 
since 1891, together with certain unconsecrated 
buildings, would give a total of 3,500,000 
sittings, or more than 7,000,000 now. On the 
subsequent publication of a more recent report, 
this average of 930 sittinge was stated by the 
Church Times to be reduced to 923 per new 
church, owing to the society having recentl 
taken to aiding in building small chapels-of- 
easo. By the courtesy of the secretary of the 
society I have been enabled to analyse their 
published reports from the commencement with 
a view to ascertain as accurately as possible 
what the average capacity of the old and new 
churches really is. Down to 1850 the pub- 
lished reports are very meagre in detail, and no 
report was published in 1852. But by averaging 
for that year, and also for some of the details 
for 1878 yet unpublished, I have been able to 
get a pretty full statement of particulars for the 
twenty-eight years from 1851 down to 1878, and 
a more complete analysis for the twenty-two 
years from 1856, when a slight but important 
change was introduced into the reports. Some 
of the results thus obtained are summarised 


thus :—Total additional sittings ‘‘ proposed to be 


obtained” by grants for all purposes from 1851 
to 1879, 754,396 ; additional churches erected, 
925, of which 660 were in urban districts and 
265 in rural districts ; average capacity of 1,174 
old churches in urban districts, 679 sittings; 
average capacity of 2,265 old churches in rural 
districts, 237 sittings ; average ca acity of 3,439 
old churches in urban and rural dlistriots taken 
together, 387 sittings, (as compared with 
averages of 577 sittings, 313 sittings, and 377 
sittings respectively in the census returns of 
1851) ; churches rebuilt, 463; churches enlarged 
or reseated, 1,823; amount of grants voted from 
1818 down to end of 1877, 852,248/7.; amount of 
grants cancelled 96,467“, or about 11 1-3rd per 
cent., requiring deductions to a corresponding 
amount from the record of results. 


For the period of twenty-two years com- 
mencing with 1856, the results are as follows: 
—Total additional churches, 711, viz., 506 urban 
and 205 rural; total additional sittings “‘ pro- 
posed to be obtained,” 582,456, viz., by addi- 
tional churches, 348,543 sittings, and by re- 
buildings and enlargements, 233,913; the latter 
reduced by 11 1-3rd per cent, on account of re- 
funds, 197,493 sittings; average capacity of 711 
new churches, 490 sittings; net additional 
sittings ‘‘ proposed to be obtained in old 


churches for every additional church erected, 
278 additional sittings thus represented by each 
additional church erected since 1856, accordin 
to the statements of the Incorporated church 
Building Society 768, as against the 923 
sittings claimed by the Church Times on the 
authority of these same reports. But in the 
face of the official statement in the Convoca- 
tion report, giviog the sittings in 1875 at 
5,229,711, there is a very strong probability 
that many of the sittings thus proposed to be 
obtained have not actually been furnished, or 
that many sittings in churches rebuilt, have 
been by mistake reckoned as additional sittings. 
The total provision in proportion to the pop - 
tion, made by the Established Church of Eng- 
land, in old and new sittings, in 2,996 assisted 
parishes and districts, as recorded under each 
year, was, fur 2 years—for 1 in 4 of the popula- 
tion; fur 13 \ears—for 1 in 5; and for 7 years— 
for 1 in 6. ‘Thus breaks the third strand in the 
‘‘ threefold cord of the Church Times. I leave 
it to the public generally to judge as to whether 
my estimate has been invalidated by the asser- 
tions of that journal, and what bearing its 
statements — have upon its own reputation 
for fairness and veracity. 

Possibly, however, new sittings, furnished by 
the enlargement of old buildings, have not 
sufficiently entered into the calculation all 
round. It appears from the figures published 
in their respective Year-Books, that last year 
the Baptists spent 22,568/. in enlargements, a 
sum nearly equal to 164 per cent. on their 
expenditure for building sixty-five new chapels, 
and the Wesleyans spent 69,268/. on enlarge- 
ments, being the equivalent of 22 1-6th per cant. 
on their outlay upon 157 new chapels. 


Since the great end in view in these in- 


vestigations is the attainment of the simple 
truth in every case, if any denomination feels 


i ncumbent or minister for the time being in charge of 
eceased 
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itself aggrieved by the estimates made of its 
rein the joint provision for public worsbip, 
there is all the more reason why it should join 
in seeking the simple remedy of a trustworthy 
official oensus of public worship in 1881. 
— I an, Sir, yours faithfully, 
| GOODEVE MABBS. 
/Bhepherd’s Bush, Feb. 17, 1879. 


MR. BALFOUR’S BURIAL BILL. 


This bill comes on for discussion this afternoon, 
and it is understood that Mr. Osborne Morgan and 
the Liberal party generally will vote for the 
second reading, on the ground that it concedes 
the principle of Mr. Morgan’s measure, while 
limiting the application of that principle. To 
make his position quite plain, Mr. Morgan has 
given notice of the amendments to be moved in 
committee, in the event of the bill reaching that 
stage—which we do not regard as a probable event. 

The first amendment deals with the 6th Clause, 
which we give as it now stands in the bill :— 


Where the person charged with or taking upon him- 
self the responsibility of providing for the burial of a 
deceased person shall by notice in wri to the 


the parish in the churchyard of which the d 
nis by this Act or otherwise by law entitled to 
his desire that the burial may be allowed 
to take in the churchyard, either 
1. Without the performance therein of any religious 
service or ceremony ; or 
2. Without the performance therein of the burial 
service of the Church of England, but with such 
religious service or ceremony as is agreeable with 


the the religious society (other than the 
Church of 7 of which the — person 
at the time is death was a member, 

the here r called a burial under this Act, 


shall, subject to the restrictions and provisions in this 
Act con , be allowed to take place in the church- 
yard in the manner desired by the notice. 


It is proposed to omit the italicised words, and 
that sub-section 2 shall stand thus :— 
Without the performance therein of the burial ser- 


vice of the Church of England, but with some other 
religious service or other ceremony. 


This, it will be observed, gets rid of an unreason- 
able restriction, and gives all the liberty that can 
be desired. 

Clause 6 it is proposed wholly to strike out. It 
contains most important limitations, which would 
make the bill inoperative in many parishes. The 
clause is as follows :— 


A burial under this Act shall be conducted in a decent 
and orderly manner, and no service or ceremony shall 
be performed thereat except such as is authorised by 
this Act, and is of a solemn and Christian character ; 
nor shall any such service or ceremony be performed at 
a burial — * this Act ; where eitber 

1. The churchyard or the of the churchyard in 
which the burial is appointed to take place has been 

by or by means of voluntary contributions 

the period of fifty years before the commence- 

ment of this Act, or, if the acquisition be of earlier date, 

is by the express terms of the instrument of conveyance 

provided exclusively for burials to take place therein 
with the burial service of the Church of England ; or 

2. There or after the commencement of this 
Act shall be provided, within the parish in which the 
churchyard is situated, or within three miles of such 
churchyard, a cem or other unconsecrated grave- 
yard available for the burial of the deceased person. 

Provided, in the case of a churchyard or part of a 
churehyardj 144 by that it shall be lawful for 
the donor, or if the donor 


either of them, shall not apply, and thereafter the same 
shall not apply accordingly. 

The third amendment is in Clause 11, and 
imports a provision struck out of Clause 6. It 
proposes that the clause, instead of beginning 
% Every person acting in contravention of the 

ing section,” shall stand thus :— 

A burial under this Act shall be conducted in a decent 

orderly manner, and every person guilty of dis- 
orderly, indecent, or offensive conduct at or of wilfully 
obstructing a burial under this Act, or any service or 
ceremony Sse aa te this Act, shall be guilty of a 
— teal and s 1 3 on 4 174 ereof 
toa exceeding pounds, or prison- 
ead te “4 not exceeding six months, with or 
without ce oe ones wane alee ine ones 


b 


carried, make the bill as good as Mr. Morgan s, and 
in some respects better. 


MR. MONK’S CHURCHYARDS BILL, 


We have already described the drift ok The 
Consecration of Churchyards Acts (1867) Amend- 
ment Bill,“ which proposes to perpetuate 
sectarian distinctions at the grave, in- 
troduced by the Liberal member for Gloucester 
city. This obnoxious measure has recently 
been under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of Dissenting Deputies, as well as the 
Executive of the Liberation Society, and their 


objections to the measure are thus succinctly 
recorded: 


(1) That the bill will fail to remove the grievance 
complained of by Nonconformists in connection with 
interments in churchyards ; and (2) That it is highly 
3 amongst other reasons because (a) "he 
Bill will have no effect in the case of parishes in which 
no additions will be made to churchyards, and which 
will, for a lengthened period, be sufficient for the wants 
of the I Nor even where unconsecrated 
ground is added to churchyards will it afford any relief 
to Nonconformists whose family graves are in the 
ancient and consecrated parts thereof. (ö) The bill will, 
so far as it is operative, introduce into churchyards the 
offensive and unnecessary sectarian distinction between 
consecrated and unconsecrated ground which now exists 
in parochial and other cemeteries, and will also involve 
in many cases much practical inconvenience. This com- 
mittee is further of opinion that no measure will prove 
adequate asa settlement of the burials question which 
does not give to parishioners, concurrently with the 
right of interment, the right to have such burial 
services or ceremonies as they may desire, whether in 
consecrated or in unconsecrated ground. It therefore 
hopes that Mr. Monk will not persist with his measure; 
but should he do so, it will look to the Liberal members 
of the House of Commons to take such steps as may be 
necessary to prevent its becoming law. 


Assuming that Mr. Monk has not been aware of 
the grave objections to be urged against his mea- 
sure, we have no doubt he will pause before pro- 
ceeding with a bill which, we have reason to believe, 
is viewed with disfavour, if not disgust, by a large 
section of his constituents, as well as by Nonconfor- 
mists generally. The bill stands for second reading 
next Wednesday. If it should come on, it will no 
doubt be supported by the Government and opposed 
by the Liberal party. We hope, however, to hear 
that it has been withdrawn. 


THE STORY OF GINX’S BABY IN ESSEX. 


Ginx’s Baby exists in every county, and there is 
no great peculiarity about him as he is to be found 
in Essex. He is still the same ill-fed, untaught, 
ill-cared for, poor human animal that he is else- 
where. But in Essex, six or seven years ago, he 
found some special care-takers. Mr. Pash, a Con- 
gregationalist living at Chelmsford, thought of 
doing something for him. The thought was no 
sooner considered than it began to take expression 
in action. Two houses were engaged as refuges for 
numerous Ginxes, and with heart and soul did Mr. 
and Mrs. Pash look after their adopted children. 
House was added to house. The work grew, and as 
it grew it became a matter of public interest. 
Private visitors and Government inspectors took 
notice of it, the latter gentlemen intimating that 
accommodation for these destitute waifs must be 
made according tolaw. There these formerly poor 
creatures were. The law had done nothing for 
them, but it now stepped in to intimate that no 
good must be done to them unless according to its 
own provisions, and if that were not done, why, of 
course, the children must be sent adrift—to earn 
their living by picking and stealing, and to grow up 
in future as they had been growing up in the past— 
as brutes. } 

No doubt some public supervision of industrial 
establishments is desirable, and Mr. Pash was, 
from all the accounts that we have read, the last 
person to refuse to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus given to him. Little more than two 
years ago the schools having been placed under 
the responsible management of a council, an 
application was made to the public for assistance, 
and at the same time another application was 
made to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

Now, it is at this point that the Ginx babies of 
Easex became the subject of the difficulty which 
the original Ginx experienced, Hitherto they had 
been educated, and well educated in all the vital 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and in the 
highest codes of morality. Their industrial school 
had lately been conducted under the control of a 
council consisting of ten gentlemen, four of whom 
were county magistrates and one a borough magi- 
strate, and had beencertified by the Secretary of State 
and the Government Inspector. The Rev. Sydney 
Turner, a name famous in the history of the Indus- 
trial Schools movement, had approved of the rules 
for religious teaching. These were very simple, — 

It shall be a rule absolutely beyond any future altera- 
tion that the basis of the institution shall be Scriptural 
and Protestant but thoroughly unsectarian, and that 
without introducing any book distinctive of any religious 


denomination, the boys shall be educated in the fear of 
God and the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 


Every religious difficulty was avoided by this 
simple arrangement, and the testimony is that 
under such management as that at Hadow it can 
always be avoided. This, at least, is the testimony 
of Her Majesty’s Inspector, who says—we quote 
from the statement submitted by the council to 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, — 

Entrusting the schools to private and individual effort 


from that most formidable obstacle in the way of all 
33 schemes of education shaped or directed by the 
tate—the “‘ Religious Difficulty.” Reformatory train- 
ing is of necessity essentially based upon religious 
influences. Little remy impression can be made 
unless a sense of religious duty is aroused and religious 
affections awakened, For this, simple, free, Script ral 
teaching, with careful personal application to the indi- 
vidual character, is specially required. Mere secular 
instruction and mere formal and dogmatic religious 
instruction have not much result. The 
voluntary element in the management of the schools 
has effectually removed any practical difficulty, com- 
bining men of various views and denominations on their 
committees, ensuring freedom of religious teaching, and 
keeping this essentially to the plain foundation of 
practical Scriptural instraction in the Protestant schools, 
and allowing the Roman Catholic children, who form so 
large a proportion of the inmates, to be provided with 
schools appropriate to themselves, and instructed fully 
in the requirements of their own Church. 
That is to say, what we have always known—there 


is no religious difficulty out of Church schools, 


But, in making their application to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, the council had reckoned without 
the clergy. No sooner was it proposed that public 
funds should be devoted to the extension of accom- 
modation for Essex Ginx than the clergy claimed 
him at once for their own, and began to fight for 
him. The proceedings before the Court on this 
occasion will probably be held by some future gene- 
ration to be as curious as those which Mr. 
Hamilton has recently reported concerning the 
Quarter Sessions of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The clergy petitioned with all their strength, in 
memorial after memorial, that direct provision 
should be made for instruction in the special doc- 
trines of the Church of England; that special 
arrangements should be made for Ginxes to be 
taught the catechism, and for attending the Church 
of England service only. Demand was further made 
for a qualified chaplain,” while, said a clergy- 
man : N 

The members of the Church of England believe there 
are two sacraments as necessary to salvation, and when 
we see a report on the religious teaching given to the 
boys of this school in which those two sacraments are 
entirely neglected, we cannot—if we believe in our 
rinciples—accept that as suitable instruction for the 
ys of Church of England parents. , 
Happily, on this occasion, the memorials were 
well opposed—Sir Selwin Ibbetson, himself one of 
the council of the school, and whom we all know 
not to be deficient in Church principles, leading 
the opposition. Ultimately Christianity triumphed 
over Churchianity.“ ‘The prayers of the clerica) 
memorialists were rejected ; the sum of 5,000/. was 
voted to the schools, and Ginx was left to be un- 
disturbed by the Church catechism and the mysteries 
of the sacraments. 


Well, this work, so far as the provision of proper 
accommodation is concerned, was brought to a 
triumphant completion at the commencement of this 
month, when the new Home for those who are 
so often and so much forsaken by man, was opened 
by Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary. It has taken 
the form of a magnificent building, with every 
conceivable accommodation, costing more than 
15,000/., nearly all of which has been contri- 
buted by voluntary means. It was a “ high 
day” when it was opened. Churchmen and 
Dissenters met together, and ministers of each 
class spoke heartily when called upon to respond. 
Mr. Pash’s brave and successful work was talked 
about by everybody, and the religious difficulty 
was not once mentioned. Ginx still remains un- 
fought for bv the Church—‘‘ the sects” being con- 
tent that he should be simply taught the Christian 
religion, This is tho way that Ginx’s difficulty has 
been solved in Essex. Is it not better so? Still it 
has been solved by certain persons, and to them, 
whether Churchmen or Nonconformista, is due the 
honour of an honourable solution, followed by the 
successful completion of a great philanthropic work, 


— tee “4 


Tue BETON EpvcatTionaL BATTLE. — The 
Brussels correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
writes :—‘‘ The struggle on account of the new pro- 
ject of law on primary instruction is becoming very 
violent. To the war-cry of the Liberals, The prieat 
out of the school,’ the Clericals oppose that of ‘The 
State out of the school,’ The Clerical journals exhort 
the communal councils, numbering about 2,500, and 
having for the most part Clerical majorities, to reject 
systematically all expenditure proposed for purposes 
of public instruction. One communal council, that 
of St. Nicholas, has already given the example. 
The law, however, says that the cost of prim 
instruction is to be charged on the commune. If, 
therefore, members of communal councils refused to 
vote the necessary sums, the Government would 
have the * to inscribe them in the communal 
budgets. ‘Lhe situation would, however, in this 
case, be disagreeable enough both for the Govern- 
ment and the communes in question. In the 
Chamber, also, very violent scenes occur,’’ 


under Government supervision has kept the system free 


Health, Comfort, and Econom oted . ’ 
* pe y prom by CuaprPuis 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF VOM STEIN.* 


This is a work of signal value and interest for 
all who would gain at once an exact and com- 
prehensive view of German history in the time 
of Napoleon, and be brought into contact with 
the wide-scattered original sources. Professor 
Seeley has spared no pains. Indeed, it may be 
said that he has been only too con scientious 
and has come near to tediousness now and then 
simply * his excessive desire not only to 
s.ft out secor dary points to his own satisfaction, 
but to c the reader with him through all 
the outs-and-ins of his patient investigations. 
He not only gives results, but processes. We 
are sometimes tempted to think, as we read 
through these exhaustive and occasionally 
somewhat sinuons chapters, of Voltaire’saxiom— 
“ Pity the man vho tries to say everything.“ 
It is quite true thu: peculiar temptations beset 
the historian whose first aim is picturesque 
writing. He is prone to sacrifice the true rela- 
tions of events and characters to a love of 
effective contrast, or of self-expression merely. 
He himself creates the lights and shades in 
which he would have us to see the procession 
as he marshals it before our eyes. Macaulay 
and Oarlyle have carried this kind of writing to 
its extremest phases—the latter by the fierce 
intensity of his conceptions of men and things; 
the former by his externality and lack of deep 
and earnest insight. It is odd, indeed, that 
men who are in character and genius so nearly 
the antipodes of each other, should have so 
directly contributed to a common result in the 
writing of history. Both incline to isolate that 
which specially affects their imaginations, and to 
raise it up into an atmosphere of their own, 
refining away the multitudeof less apparent links 
which actually connected it with contemporary 
affairs. Both draw history down to a meeting- 
point with biography, and create a kind of mist 
even in the process of making the immediate 
object clear in outline; and they refuse to 
— — history as being exhausted by the 
ordinary catalogue of courtly and political 
events — intrigues, cabals, wars, and con- 
tests of political parties—and would look 
also at the neglected masses and the 
social and benevolent movements on their 
behalf. But in neither case is the result 
a clear and steady light. It is as essential to cast 
shadows to hide the background with its wide 
and yawning gaps, as it is to brighten up that 
which is brought most prominently into the fore- 
ground. 

This has led by reaction to a demand for a 
realistic and more disinterested method of 
writing history, in which things shall be pre- 
sented as they are without so great an intrusion 
of imaginative colouring. Professor Seeley has 
in some degree attempted to combine both of 
those methods. He had resolved, as he tells us, 
to write the history of Germany in the Napo- 
leonic age, and he set about his task in the true 
spirit of the modern investigator; but he has 
not proved superior to the tendency which 
Carlyle and Macaulay have made so popular. 
He must have a central biographic figure. 
The result is that he is often compelled, in his 
effort to justify his plen, to dwell on trifles, to 
repeat commonplace things, and to shunt the 
reader hurriedly from public to private, thus 
falling into the very vagueness and lack of 
impact, if we or f put it so, which it was his 
great aim to avoid. He tells very well the great 
events in the life of Stein, but they convey little 
or no clear impression of the man, because they 
are ever and anon involved and lost in the 

neral and complicated questions of history. 
It is, in fact, a book within a book, a biography 
in a history; one portion suited only to the 
philosophic student, the other to the general 
reader. But the N reader is not usually 
much inclined to do the work which he expects 
to be done for him, and will not disentangle the 
thread of biography for himself; and hence, after 
all, the power of the picturesque and hero- 
isolating style in historical composition. 

one asserts that to Stein was mainly 
due the reforming and unifying movement in 
Germany which made possible the decisive 
action against Napoleon, one simply states a 
fact. And yet Stein’s name has not hitherto 
been widely familiar to Englishmen as that of 
a great reformer, worthy to rank among the 
leading political minds of the modern world. 
The reason is not far to seek. Stein’s great 
work was not — 2 by, and through, 
official means, though, for a short period, he 
held high offices, and, by means of them, did 
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great preparatory work. He was undoubtedly 

an able administrator, as his earlier career 

abundantly proves, especially his career as Pre- 

sident of Westphalia. But he has his place in 

history because he took up with all the earnest- 

ness of a calm, deep, and practical nature the 

idea that a great reformation, such as Germany 

then needed, was not possible so long as the 

State was something wholly different from the 

Nation, and, indeed, opposed to it. To effect 
this change was the great object for which Stein 
laboured. The more thoughtful of the German 
philosophers had also appropriated this idea of 
nationality as the one hope of deliverance from 
foreign domination—‘‘ Fichte's Reden,“ or Ad- 
dresses to the German People — which Napo- 
leon did not deem it politic to prohibit—are 
throughout permeated by it, and it is Stein’s 
peculiar honour that, from an early period, it 
had been familiar to his mind, and that, more 
than any other, he was efficient to translate it 
out of the medium of thought and theory into 
practice. It is, indeed, a very astonishing thing 
that two such nations as England and Spain 
should have been most efficient to present to 
Stein salient illustrations of this principle. 
Confessedly, Stein first saw the historical 
embodiment of the idea in the lessons of 
English history, as Constitutionalism gradually 
developed itself, maintaining the completest 
feeling of common national interests, while yet 
local independence and distinctive character 
were maintained. In Spain, again—which was 
lacking in so many of the elements of a great 
national life—a solidarity of religious idea and 
of keen hatred to Napoleon sufficed to baffle all 
the calculations of that potentate with reference 
to that country and to much besides. If the 
Spaniards, with so much to impede patriotic 
efforts, could accomplish so much against the 


resistance, what might not Germany, properly 
directed, do? This was the question with Stein ; 
this was the work of his active and heroic life. 
The great measures with which his name is 
associated were all conceived and carried out 
with the view of creating a true German 
national feeling, which should coexist with the 
fullest local self-development ; and it was still 
under the traditions Stein had laid down 
that Bismarck worked in the series of events 
that led to the Franco-German war. It is cer- 
tainly, in one respect, remarkable that in Stein, 
as in Bismarck, this peculiar idea of nationality 
as the only possible ground of true patriotism, 
existed alongside of a singular toleration of 
certain elements in absolutism. 

The four great reforms with which the name 
of Stein is most inseparably associated are—the 
emancipation edict; the reform of the military 
system ; the reform cf the bureaucracy; andthe 
institution of municipal privileges. All those 
were conceived distinctly in relation to the idea 
of nationality, as we have said; and the ten- 
dency to extremes which often befalls the 
framer of such measures was checked by the 
mediating influence directly derived from that 
idea. It is with no little significance that Pro- 
fessor Seeley writes of the bureaucratic reform, 
not failing to view it in relation to other 
measures :— 


So far from assailing the system the Revolution 
adopted and developed it with such energy that for a 
long time it was the custom to speak of the admini- 
strative centralisation of France as an achievement of 
the Revolution. Something similar now happened in 
Prussia, We have observed all along that the plan 
which lay nearest to Stein’s heart was such a reform of 
the administrative hierarchy as could not fail to 
increase its power, and therefore to strengthen the yoke 
of centralisation in the country. This was pardonable 
because a strong Government was wanted for imme- 
diate needs, and use the administration in Prussia, 
if in a sense Omnipotent, was at the same time 
extremely inefficient. One reason of this was the con- 
fusion which Frederick the Great had caused by his 
over-busy and arbitrary energy. Another was the 
unconsolidated character of the monarchy, com- 
posed as it was of provinces locally divided and 
differing widely from each other in their condition and 
in the length of time that they had belonged to the 
Monarchy, some being Slavonic, some Teutonic, and 

in some belonging to the ancieut possessions of the 


Monarchy by Frederick the Great. The confusion they 
caused in the administration was such as to call im- 
peratively for reform if catastrophes like that of 1806 
were to be avoided for the future; and, accord- 
ingly, Stein reformed and stengthened the Prussian 
bureaucracy, Buthe was not insensible, as the French 
were, to the faults of bureaucratic Government. On 
the contrary, he was keenly alive to them, and in 
consequence the Stein legislation includes one great 
reform which has no parallel in the French Revolu- 
tion. While with the one hand Stein strengthens 
bureaucracy, with the other he lays the foundation of 
that system which is the enemy of bureaucracy, viz., 
self-government. 

It is, therefore, only what we might expect 
when we read as follows on a later page: 

The Municipal Reform, then, ought by no means to 
rank below other two great reforms of Stein in 
point of importance, Less comprehensive, for it affected 
only the towns, whereas the Emaucipating Edict 
affected the whole of society, and the Administrative 


Reform the whole of Government, it was at the same 


tyrant as they did in that noble and persistent. 


ohenzollern family, and others recently added to the 


time more novel and original, In the Emancipation 
Edict we have seen in the main an adoption of the socia 
side of the French Revolution; and the Administra- 
tive Reform, though it bad important original features, 
might be thought to have been in its general scope 
suggested by the French Revolution. But in the Muni- 
cipal Reform Stein broke with French principles, and 
that just at the moment when the rest of German 
was reforming her municipalities in accordance 
them. That political movement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which first enters into actual history with the 
legislation of Joseph II., though from its most com- 
plete achievement we call it the French Revolution, 
abolishes the distinction between town and country. 
The commune, which in old France was only found in 
the town, has now spread itself over the whole country 
of France, and is, in fact, only the civil parish. On the 
other hand, the great towns Lave lost their unity. 
There is not now one mayor of Paris but many mayors 
of its many arrondissements, one of whom, who is at 
the same time Prefect of the Department of the Seine, is 
regarded as the central mayor. It is unnecessary to add 
that in these new units of local government there has 
been no liberty ; that the mayors have been appointed 
by Government, and that the Councils have had only a 
consultative function. Now this was the system which 
Stein found in fashion; it was this which a statesman, 
who wished to be thought advanced and on a level with 
his age, was tempted to adopt. It had already in 1808 
— over a great 1 of Germany. The French 
themselves introduced it into the Grand Duchy of Berg, 
and the Kingdom of Westphalia. In the territories of 
the Confederation of the Rhine it was in many cases 
imitated, and once dr twice actually copied. 


After his great work had been done, and, 
notwithstanding the services he could still have 
done to his country, Stein went into retirement. 
Were it not that throughout we have found a 
vein of Conservatism bound up with his patriot- 
ism, we should be somewhat surprised to find 
him separating himself from the movements of 
the Liberal party, speaking against the windy 
eloquence ”’ of popular assemblies, precisely as 
Bismarck might do now. We can and may 
depend,” he says on one occasion, ‘‘on the 
good and rational disposition of the people, of 
our nobles, our good citizen-class, and our 
peasants, may but our sans culottes authors and 
organising bureaucrats not succeed in trampling 
the first into the dirt, Te the second by 
patents, and the last by divisibility of holdings, 
and dissolying everything into a broth of vain, 
bookmaking popular orators, and a rabble of 
* labourers both in town and country.“ 

tein had helped to create this new liberal- 
ism, but he was far from were with it 
in the later years of his life, which he spent in 
a kind of doubtful observation of it. Professor 
Seeley thus clearly indicates one of the elements 
which combined to exercise a check on the full 
development of this liberalism, which the ne- 
cessities of the war had, as it must be confessed, 
first set in motion :— 

Liberty had been created as a weapon of war, and 
the war was over. All those officials who had hitherto 
advocated free institutions found the controversial 
issue suddenly changed. Free institutions were now to 
be considered, not with reference to a state of war, but 
to a state of peace. It was not now the question 
whether they gave strength to a State, but whether 
they constituted in themselves a d form of govern- 
ment, whether it was advisable that the old despotism 
which had made Prussia great should give place, and 
that not in any extreme need, to a new and looser 
system, a system difficult to introduce and difficult to 
work. This was a question which might embarrass 
even the Reformers of the age before, and yet the 
promise had been made, and not only so, but the 

ple had fairly won their enfranchisement in the 
ttlefield. Here was a new en lement, the plot 
of a quite new historical drama, which did not find ite 
denouement till 1848. After having taken the leading 
share during a time of war in strengthening the Prus- 
sian Government by making it more popular, Stein 
his old age in watching, during a time of peace, 
the struggles of the old rigid system with the — 
and somewhat crude Liberalism which he has h f 
helped to create. 

Whoever wishes to trace the career of Stein 
step by step, from his childhood in that old Ber 
(from which he took his title as an Imperia 
knight), through his terms of office, and his 
career of patriotism and of exile, first, in 
Bohemia, and then in Russia—where he was as 
active and as influential as at home in carrying 
out those plans on which his heart was set— 
onwards through the changes of the war till his 
retirement from public life, owing to the Kin 
of Prussia regarding him as too independant an 
overbearing, must turn to Professor Seeley's 
book, which, in spite of all its faults, remains 
one of the most trustworthy and complete con- 
tributions to historical literature w has 
recently been made by an English writer. 


“THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” * 


While paying our testimony to the remark- 
able 2 throughout this work, we 
think the authors have made a mistake in 

iving to it the form in which it is published. 
ft is not a continuous narrative, but a series of 
independent continuous narratives—not so much 


* The English Church in the Highteenth Century. By 
Cuas. J. BEY, Rector of Checkendon, and JOHN 
H. OVERTOS, Vicar of Legbourne, Two Vols, (Long: 
mans. ) 8 
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a history as a collection of elaborate historical 
essays. The result is that, although the reader is 
not carried over the same ground more than 
once, he is frequently brought back to the same 
historical characters, who, of course, have poli- 
tical as well as religious relations. Thus 
Bolingbroke in one essay is looked at from 
one point of view, in another from another 
point of view; the result being the whole 
man Bolingbroke is exhibited so to speak in two 
separate balves—and those set very widely 
. process physically inconvenient, and 

most equally inconvenient in history. The 
same remark applies very conspicuously to Pope, 
and with more or less force to all the great 
historical characters that are brought before us 
in these volumes. 

Having said thus much as to the form adopted 
by the authors, we have to add that we have 
8 but praise to give to the 
conten work exhibits throughout wide 
er ma why i 1 While it is ** 
spicuous for „it is equally conspicuous for 
broad and, for the most part, —— 
tion; it is distinguished by an admirable impar- 
tiality ok tone, and not once do the authors sin 
against either taste or good feeling, either 
in treating of persons or parties within, or 
Nonconformity and Nonconformists outside, 
the Church. Here and there the narrative 
somewhat rambles, and the writers do not seem 
to be aware of the existence of any Parliamentary 
pepers in the eighteenth century; but as a rule 
heir style is forcible and clear, with no affecta- 
tion of rhetorical display, while the research 
has been almost exhaustive. 

The dulness of the records of the eighteenth 
century has been 3 owing to the general 
dulness of its life, but not altogether so. The 
fact is that, until lately, nobody had written 
with any considerable ability concerning it. 
Macaulay could make sections of its life 
animated and interesting enough; Mr. Lecky 
has shown that popular impressions have been, 
to a great extent, unfounded ; and, ifthenarrative 
before us should not interest the reader, it must 
be the reader’s own fault. The most legitimate 


reflection 8 century is that the 
nation did not seem to advance. That is largely 


true, but only with exceptions—for it widened 
thought ‘and feeling in a manner that was 
A and, if it somewhat rested, it 
rested for reflection and to gather strength for 
the work that, towards its close, lay before it, 
and was imposed bers its successors. There 
was life, however, all through. 

The Ohurch and the Jacobites” is the first 
subject treated in this work. It is a difficult 
one, simply because there must always be a 
strong temptation to keep back some very ugly 
facts. Nothing, however, is kept back. The 
review of the state of parties in relation to this 
subject ie a masterly one, and the quotations 
from contemporary writers and preachers singu- 
larly fresh. hile it is submitted, with 

t to the Non-jurors, that ‘‘it is not easy 
to find evidence that there was any organisa- 
tion among them as a body, for the purpose of 
restoring the Stuarts,” it is at the same time 
candidly acknowledged,— | 

That the cl „ however, were, especiall 
during the last 1 Queen * — — 
the early part of George I. 's, more or less in favour of 

the legitimate line is very probable. The 
evidence of this from all sides is too strong to be 
resisted. Hickes ‘‘ thanked God that the main body of 
the clergy were in their hearts Jacobites. The arch- 
bishops and in and near London, in their loyal 
address to King George in 1715, admit that the chief 
of our enemies seem to arise from discontents 
ficially raised among us” (theclergy). Many of the 
had of course received their ing at Oxford ; 
and rd, ever since the days when her martyred 
had held his Court and Parliament within her 
walls, had always been enthusiastically devoted to the 
Stuart cause, A clergyman—not a Non-juror—was the 
only man of high rank who, on the death of Queen 
1 a rising in favour of her brother. 
This elaborate review of this subject is followed 
by one or two reflections that seem to have a 
taint of the old Legitimacy even now. There 
is thankfulness but regret. The writer says :— 


many a noble sentiment. The success of the Georges 


— the 204 gg Oh — dan 

Rome, a which, humanly speaking 
could not have been —— if the Stuart line had 
been restored. It is scarcely too much to say that she 
owed her life as a reformed, established Church to 
their success; but, loo at her career during the 
rp these two mo one is almost tempted to 
add that her misfortune was propter vitam vivendi 


\ 

delivered us from the iron yoke of Rome, we may at 
least pay the passing tribute of a sigh” to a ruined 
cause whose downfall carried with it much that was 
noble along with much that Was base and dangerous. 

The next chapter is dev 
Non-jurors under the title of Robert Nelson, 
his Friends and Church Printiples.” In some 
respects one would have preferred that Bishop 
Ken should have been made the centre of this 
movement, but Nelson, no doubt, had a con- 
spicuous position of his own. \ In this section 
we have very clear drawings of the shades in 
Church principles, and some very effective 
ecclesiastical portraits. It is considered with 
regard to the Non-jurors that, fervid as their 
Ohristianity was, it was altogether unprejudicial 
in its form. It was inelastic, incompetent to 
adapt itself to changing circumstances. \ Some 
of their leaders were inclined at one time to 
fayour a scheme of comprehension. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to believe they would have 


‘agreed to any concession that was not evidently 


superficial.”” This is a calm and true judg- 
ment. 
The chapter 1 * on the Deists, 
is one of the ablest histories of the whole 
Deistical controversy that we have read, and is 
especially remarkable for the scholarly and 
1 manner in which the influence of 
uglish Deism upon French and German theo- 
logy is exbibited. One of the points discussed 
is ke's opinions and influence. We have 
always held that Locke's philosophy was not 
responsible for the growth of Deism. If there 
was a result at all that may be correctly 
described as a result, it was of the most in- 
direct character. Our author goes almost too 
far in answering the question, which of the 
two parties, the Deists or their adversaries, 
were the legitimate followers of Locke?” by 
saying Both.“ Nor is it correct to describe 
Locke’s philosophy as characteristically ‘‘ sensa- 
tional and empirical.” What follows is just :— 
For the fact is, there were two sides to Locke’s mind 
—a critical and rationalising side, and a revereot and 
devotional side. He must above all things demonstrate 
the reasonableness of the Christian religion, thereby 
giving the key-note to the tone of theology of the 
eighteenth century; but in proving this point, he is filled 
with a most devout-and God-fearing spirit. His dislike 
of all obscurity, and, in consequence, his almost morbid 
shrinking from all systematising and from the use of 
all technical terms, form his point of contact with the 
Deists. His strong personal faith, and his reverence 


for Holy Sori rong as containing a true revelation from 


God, bring him into harmony with the ae oe 


advocates. No abuse on the part of the clergy, no 
unfair treatment—though in his case it almost amounted 
to persecution—could alienate him from Christianity, 
One cannot help speculating how he would have borne 
himself had he lived to see the later development of 
Deism. Perhaps his influence would have a bene- 
ficial effect upon both sides; but, in whatever period 
his lot had been cast, it is difficult to conceive Locke 
in any other light than that of a sincere and devout 
Christian. 


Next we come to Latitudinarian Church- 
manship,“ which is very exhaustively treated, 
and from all points of view. Its character is first 
analysed, both with justice and discrimination. 
Tillotson is taken as the leader and founder 
of this great and predominant form of Church 
—— and some pains are bestowed in analysing 

illoteon’s character aud opinions — more, we 
imagine, than has ever been before bestowed 
—at least, since the time of his contemporaries. 
Analysis, however, was not fashionable at that 

iod; opinion, for the most part, taking the 
orm either of extravagant abuse or of equally 
extravagant eulogy. © imagine, ourselves, 
that the keynote of Tillotson's character is to be 
found in a naturally generous disposition. This 
had been carefully cultivated instead of re- 
pressed, so that it influenced not only the 
ordinary forms of benevolence, but all 
his habits of thought. With respect to 
the charge brought against him that he 
preached only morality, the answer is 
plain—first, that it is manifestly untrue as a 
— 4 assertion; and secondly, that if 
morality ever required to be taught, with all 
its Divine sanctions, it was in the age in 
which Tillotson lived. As regards Noncon- 
formity he was both tender, amiable, and just; 
and it is not too much to say that Noncon- 
formity would have been a amall thing com- 
with what it is now had Tillotson had 
way. Here, however, is an instange—one 
of the most striking that we know—that it is 
sometimes unwise that the best wishes of the 
best of men should be granted. 

The age eee Question, which most 
affected the Nonconformists, is treated separately. 
The Uniformity Act comes, of course, under 
discussion :— 

The Act of Uniformity, passed in 1662, gave a stand- 
ing to Dissent which it never possessed before. 
Some measure of the kind was no doubt inevitable. 
The confusion of all church order which had existed 


mainly to the 


cut expressions betokened the triumph of a party, and 
an intolerant determination to thrust out of the Church 
that Puritan section which had existed in it without 
blame, and oe to its advantage, from the very 
beginning of the Reformation. I am past doubt, 
said Baxter, speaking of the difficulties which it put in 
the way of conformity, but Richard Hooker, Bishop 
Bilson, Archbishop Usher, and such others, were the 
now alive, would be Nonconformists.” It is, at all 
events, quite certain that many of the great Puritan 
divines whose piety and talents have adorned the 
National — would have been among the number 
of the ejected. A vory slight accession of strength on 
the Liberal side would have reversed the very small 
majority by which the bill was carried, and added 
modifications which might have made the measure 
worthy of the great opportunity which the Restoration 
had afforded. The immediate result of the bill was 
not only an immense increase of Nonconformity, but 
the wide spread of a feeling among many, to whom 
such an opivion was entirely new. that Nonconformity 
on account of slight differences was justifiable. 


The references to Nonconformity throughout 
this section are characterised by great fairness 
and candour, and the writer is, on the whole, of 
opinion that no similar scheme is likely to suc- 
ceed. As to the cause of failure at the time, it 
is submitted— 


But even if the schemes for comprehension had been 
sage ap sound in principle, and less open to objec- 
tion, the favourable opportunity soon passed by. While 
there yet lingered in men’s minds a feeling of uneasiness 
and regret that the Restoration of 1660 should have 
been followed by the ejection of so many deserving 
clergy; while the more eminent and cultured of the 
sufferers by it were leavening the whole Nonconformist 
body with principles and sentiments which belong rather 
to a National Church than to a detached sect ; while 
Nonconformity among large bodies of Dissenters was 
not yet an established fact; while men of all parties 
were still rejoicing in the termination of civil war, in 
the conspicuous abatement of religious and political 
animosities, and in the sense of national unity; while 
Protestants of all shades of opinion were knit together 
by the strong band of a common danger, by the urgent 
need of combination against a foe whose advances 
threatened thw liberties of all; while High Churchmen 
like Ken and Sancroft were advocating not toleration 
only, but comprehension; while the voices of Noncon- 
formists joined heartily in the acclamations which 

ted the liberation of theseven bishops; whiletheU pper 
ouse of Convocation was not yet se ted from the 
Lower, nor the great majority of the bishops from the 
bulk of the clergy, by a seemingly hopeless antagonism 
of Church principles; while High Churchmen were still 
headed by bishops distinguished by their services to 
religion and liberty ; and while Broad Churchmen were 
represented not only by eminent men of the type of 
Stillingfleet and Tillotson, Burnet, Tenison, and Comp 
ton, but by the thoughtful and philosophic band of 
scholars who went by the name of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Platonists—under circumstances such as 
these, there was very much that was highly favourable 
to the efforts which were being made in favour of Church 
comprehension. These efforts met at all times with 
strong opposition, especially in the House of Commons 
and among the country — But a well-considered 
scheme, once carried, would have been welcomed with 
very general approval, and might have been attended 
with most beneficial results. 


Passing over a charming chapter on the 
‘‘ Essayists,” we come next to the Trinitarian 
Controversy” and ‘‘ Enthusiasm.” In the 
course of the latter the Quakers are referred to. 
The writer is of opinion that the Quakers 
could have done all their great work without 
forming a separate organisation ; but has it not 
been the fact in all ecclesiastical history that 
separate organisations have been necessitated by 
virtual expulsion ? 

We have left ourselves hardly any space to 
deal with the subsequent chapters. The 
„Evangelical Revival” is naturally treated at 
great length—it occupies nearly half of the 
second volume. It is ground that has bsen 
well trodden, and its history, as given in these 
pages, is both comprehensive and fair. The 
chapter on Sacred Poetry” is particularly 
well written, and here, as else where, full justice 
is done to Nonconformist Writers. Popular 
Church Cries follows; and the work ends with 
a singularly interesting and anecdotal chapter 
on Ohurch Fabrics and Services.” In the 
‘* Church Ories some new matter will be found 
in relation to the naturalisation of the Jews, 
We may quote:— 

The panic was cleverly bel i up to ridicule by a 
friend of the Jewa. The Act,” 4 wrote, will be 
very pernicious to the inland trade of these kingdoms. 
It must sensibly lessen the consumption of brawn, hams 
bacon, and black puddings, Also, it will be prejudicial 
to victuallers, poulterers, Ko., it being well known 
that the more rigid Jews alweys choose to kill and 
dress their own meat. The lost ten tribes when they 
hear of this Act, will undoubtedly discover themselves 
and take advantage of it. The Act has put it into the 

wer of one single person to ruin the nation. There 

well known to the learned a certain person common! 
and emphatically styled the Wandering Jew. If this 
old vagrant should take advantage of the Act—who 
must have acquired such a prodigious knowledge of the 
world,—what harm he may do us!” and much more to 
the same effect. 

But people were not to be laughed out of their fears. 
It was thought tbat if the bill passed, the Church 
would be undone; the Jews would come from all 
countries and settle in England, and Protestants would 
be ruined by their engrossing all the home trade. The 
question asked of candidates at an election was, Are 
you, sir, a Jew or a Christian?’ The popular cries, 
were, for this year, “‘ No Jews,” No long beards nor 
w 2 (46. 4 ians for ever. a 


From the many well-drawn portraits in these 
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volumes, we may give the following regarding 
Burke and Bolingbroke :— 


In some respects there is a sort of superficial resem- 
blance between Burke and Bolingbroke; but it is only 
superficial. Both dazzled their contemporaries by their 
prilliancy. Both adopted a gorgeousness of style and a 
grandiloquence of language which would, perhaps, have 
seemed like affectation in lesser men; and, what is 
more to the present purpose, both stood forth as 
* of the Church when it was thought to be 
in peril. 
a difference there is between the two men! There was 
always something of the sham about Bolingbroke. His 
best writir gs have a falsetto tone in them. He was 
what a modern writer would term ‘‘a simulacrum and 
fanfarronade.” 


This is neat, and it is applicable to others 
besides Bolingbroke! 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS.* 


The fourth part of this admirable work fully 
sustains the interest attaching to the preceding 
parts, and the promise that the work, when 
complete, will be, of its kind, the most valuable, 
at any rate to the English musical student, 
whether professional or amateur, that has yet 


\ appeared. Those who are curious in the matter 
ok“ Dictionaries of Music” will do well to con- 


tzult the interesting article which appears in 
this part under that heading, from the pen of 
M. Gustave Chouquet, keeper of the Mueeum of 
the Conservatoire de Musique, Paris. As an 
instance of the impartiality of this writer, may 
be quoted his admission as to the famous 
„Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, by his 
fellow-countryman, the late F. J. Fétis, that, 
notwithstanding its numerous excellences, ‘‘ it 
swarms with inaccurate dates ; its blunders, espe- 
cially in regard to English musicians, are often 
ludicrous } it contains many biographies, evi- 
dently written to order; and its author, while 
severoly criticising his victims, has an ugly 
knack of borrowing from them at the same time.” 
No suck blemishes disfigure the work which 
forms the subject of the present notice; in 
regard to all these matters, the information 
supplied by Mr. Grove and his able coadjutors 
may be taken as perfectly trustworthy. 

M. Chonquet also contributes an interestin 
article on the Concerts Spirituels, an 
another in which he traces, with sympathetic 
care, the history of the famous ‘‘ Conservatoire 
de Musique from its foundation in 1795 to the 
present time. Among the other historical 
articles is one by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
dwelling on the varied fortunes of Covent 
Garden Theatre from its opening on Dec. 7, 
1732, under the management of Rich, who 
moved here with all his company from the 
theatre he had previously directed in Lincoln’s- 
inn,” to a period shortly anterior\to the recent 
death of Mr. Gye. The numerous burnings 
and reopenings of the edifice are enumerated, 
and mention made of the principal works per- 
formed there, and of the artists who took part 
in them. A letter of Weber's, written to his 
wife on the night of the first performance of 
Oberon,“ reveals an inner nature with which 
those concerned in operatic. matters are not 
often credited. He says—‘‘ Thanks to God and 
to His all-powerful will, I obtained this evening 
the greatest success of my life. The emotion 
produced by such a triumph is more than I can 
describe. To God alone belongs the glory.” 
Mr. Edwards also contributes a shorter article 
on Crury Lane Theatre. We are glad to see 
that the admirable Orystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts have been considered worthy of recog- 
nition, and the duty has been appropriately 
undertaken b 
annotator of the programmes, and as the former 
secretary to the Crystal Palace, has so materially 
contributed to their success. 


The biographical portion of the 22 art 
of the Diotionary is, perhaps, hardly equal in 


interest to its predecessor, but this is very much 
a matter of alphabetical caprice, and after all, 
there has been but one Beethoven. Still there are 
very interesting notices of several of the more 
eminent composers and performers, including 
Corelli, the Oramers, Curschmann, Ozerny, 
Felicien and Ferdinand David, Diabelli, 
Donizetti, Durante, Eybler, Cruvelli, Drago- 
netti, Dussek, and Farinelli. Worsbippers of 
Handel will perhaps not be best pleased to learn 
that the chief interest of Erba, a Milanese com- 
poser of the seventeenth century, lies in the fact 
that he is not improbably the composer of a 
Magnificat for two choirs, from which Handel 
borrowed more or less closely for several pieces 
in the second part of ‘‘ Ierael in Egypt.” Pro- 
fessor Macfarren and some other critics are of 
opinion that the said Magnificat is really not 

rba’s but Handel’s own. But at any rate the 
article introduces us to a list of seven choruses 
in “Israel which, besides the famous duet 
The Lord is a man of war,” and the other 
duet, Tbe Lord is my strength,” are to be 
found in the Magnificat“ 


* A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. (London: 
Macmillan. ) . 1 
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But penetrate beneath the surface, and what | li 


Mr. Grove himself, who, as the 


There are also brief but comprehensive notices, 
contributed chiefly by Mr. Husk, the librarian 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and Mr. John 
Hullah, of several of our English cathedral and 
other composers, organists, and performers, 
including the four Oookes, Creyghton, Croft, 
Crotch, Davy, Dibdin, Dowland, Ebdon, and 
others, down to the late lamented Rey. Dr. 
Dykes; while curiosity as to the antecedents of 
iving musicians who have become famous may 

be gratified by a perusal of the notices 
of Sir Michael Costa, Mr. F. H. Cowen, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Professor Ella, and Dr. Elvey. 

Among the works of which we have more 
or less numerous particulars are Handel’s 
„Deborah“ and Esther,“ Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,“ Beethoven's Eroica”’ 
symphony, and overture ‘‘ Egmont, Mozart’s 
„Cosi van Tutte,” Entführung aus dem 
Serail, and Davidde Penitente,” Meyer- 
bear’s Dinorah, and, last but not least, the 
famous hymn Ein' feste Burg,” the words 
and melody of which are given in their first 
shape, as they appear in Winterfeld's 
‘‘ Luther’s deutsche geistliche Lieder.“ 

Dr. Stone describes, with a well-engraved 
illustration, his special instrument, the double 
bassoon, also the Cor Anglais, with its ‘* pecu- 
liar wailing and melancholy tone,” and M. 
Victor de Pontigny describes at some length 
the cymbals, double drums, side drums, and 
other instruments of percussion. Among in- 
struments which have grown obsolete, we have 
a description of the dulcimer, the German 
equivalent for which name seems to mean a 
butcher’s board for chopping sausage meat”; 
also the Orwtb, (which word, as the editor has 
done well to inform English readers, is pro- 
nounced Crooth), said to be, as far as we 
know, the oldest stringed instrument played 
with the bow.“ 

We are tempted to notice numerous articles 
on otRer matters more or less closely connected 
with the divine art; but space compels us to 
desist. We cannot, however, withhold our 
recognition of the care with which the work 
has been turned out; the Bodlean (sic) Library ” 
being _ only instance of a misprint we have 
noticed. 


MRS. PFEIFFER'S NEW POEMS.* 


We cannot regard Mrs. Pfeiffer’s present 
volume as likely to add greatly to her reputa- 
tion. She is now recognised as a poet of con- 
siderable thought, refinement, and power of 
expression; but here, as elsewhere, there are 
manifest inequalities, hurried lines, and occa- 
sionally a great lack of that delicacy of 
phrasing, which we are fully justified in ex- 
pecting at this time of day from one who has 
achieved the reputation that Mrs. Pfeiffer has. 
Only think of the author at one of the most 
trying points of ‘‘Quarterman’s Grace — the 
conception of which is truly admirable—lapsing 
into such weakness as to find a rhyme in super- 
fine for a flower-blossom which has a real and 
not a passing or accidental place in the story. 
Quarterman’s wife too— 

Who ruled the clock 
That ruled the day in Quarterman’s home, 
Sat by the open door as one 
Who knows the work of the week well done; 
Her toilworn hands were gently pressed 
Each against other and laid to rest, 
Whereon (/) so welcome and complete 
Her apron lay like a winding-sheet. 
We do not understand the last two lines, and 
cannot regard the image of winding-sheet ” 
as at all happy or in good keeping. Better is 
the airy picture of Quarterman’s daughter :— 
A flutter past, as a light footfall, 
Sudden and swift as the unseen breeze 
That sends a thrill through the stagnant trees— 
Free as the flight of a bird of the air— 
From an upper chamber swept over the stair. 
And lo! in the frame of the door there stood 
A girl in the flower of her maidenhood, 
A flower that seemed to bloom too high 
For the walls so straight and the roof so nigh ; 
A girl who carried a girl’s unrest 
In her seeking eyes and silent breast ; 
Lithe of limb and fair of face, 
Whose presence seemed to flood the place. 
This girl’s spirit and freedom of life is re- 
pressed by the Puritanic ways of the old 
ple. She must not even lind a rose in her 
— Her mother thus orders her: — 
Take down the rose, and down the pride 
That set it flaunting there, she said: 
A rose may grace a lussie's side— 
It no but can disgrace her bead. 
Week-days were tolerable because she had ber 
lace-making and some freedom, but Sabbath! 
It was a holy day, 
Too good alike for work or play, 
So she must cross her hands at ease 
And hear the busy hum of bees; 
The voices from the barnyard near, 
The robin redbreast piping clear, 
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Or bleatings from the distant fold, 

Or summer thunder where it roll’d, 

And told her as it faintly died, 

O'er far-off fields, the world was wide. 
Then sudden from the bough that swung 
In cadence where the robin sung, 

She turned away, and o’er her eyes 

Let fall the fringed lids dreamwise, 
Then tossed up idle hands and fair, 
And crowned with them her nut-brown hair ; 
A summer day seemed all too long 

For hearkening to another's song. 


The picture of the Lady Maud and Lord Claud 
is good ; but we somewhat regret such lines as 


these— 
| The silver ring 
Of the ten bells [that] entered her jewelled ears, 
Quelliog the sound of the bangles that break 
With a cadence like to the rattlesnake, 
As she glode on her way, and the fleroe sun smote 
Her brazen hair to a fiery mote. 

The rest of the narrative shows how Grace, 
8 the doorway of music and dreams, 
is led to the trne Paradise of freedom 
and joy for which she vaguely yearns. 
Whilst we gladly recognise much that is sweet 


| and suggestive in the poem, and observe the 


fine intention of the various metres, we are 
vexed to find so many bad linea, loose phrases, 
and indifferent metaphors. 

Madonna Dunya” is more successful as an 
exercise of versification, being in a metre with 
which Mrs. Pfeiffer has taken t pains, and 
which she has certainly man in this instance 
with no little success; but the subject iteelf 
—founded on a Russian legend—is not likely to 
prove deeply interesting to the mass of readers. 

„A Vision of the Dawn” is the most artis- 
tically conceived and felicitously wrought of 
any of the poems in the volume, being of 
kindred with some of the pieces which we highly 
praised in Mrs. Pfeiffer’s former volume of 
„Poems“ — the Orown of Song,” &. These 
stanzas are fine :— 

O earth, sad earth, where the love which has con- 

quered time 


And has purged the place where it dwelt with it 
own white flame, 

Still loses the sanction of Beauty which gladdened 
its prime, 

And goes on its luminous way in the silence of shame. 

Then I wept for love! What tho’ barren and bitter 


you be, 

— your glory and guide in the thick of the 

strife, 

Barren and bitter and deep as the fathomless sea, 

Your restless heart is the ocean and cradle of life. 

In the shorter poems we can only say that 
Mrs, Pfeiffer seems very laboured, as in former 
instances in specimens of the now fashionable 
exotic forms. Her * of Winter,“ to our 
thinking, is really worth all these experiments: — 

I went my ways, and as I a 

Plucked kindlier blooms on either hand ; 
Now of these blooms so passing sweet 
None lives to stay my passing feet. 


And yet thy lamp upon the hill 

Feeds on the autumn’s dying sigh, 
And from thy midst comes murmuring 
A music sweeter than the spring. 


Barbed blossom of the 122 gorse 
Be mine to wear until 1 die, 
And mine the wounds of love which still 
Bear witness to his human will. | 
Of the translations from Heine, some are fine, 
others hardly up to the average. Thus the 
following stanza is not happy, — 
Emma, tell, and tell me truly, 
Was I foolish first through love! 
Or is love in ve th 
But the consequence) of folly ? 
Scarcely any poet is more 
to render in another language than Heine. Even 
Mr. Theodore Martin sometimes falls flatly, and 
in trying to escape from literalism becomes 
oftentimes either weak or high-flown. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
New Lights upon Old Lines, dc. By THomas 
Monk Mason, B. A., I. C. D. Second Series. 


(James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Mason, in this, as in 
his first volume, writes with strong Evangelical 
bias, yet with remarkable candour of criticism. He 
takes up some of the most notable objections to the 
Biblical narrative—such as the extent of the Deluge, 
the size and contents of the Ark, and so on, and 
deals with them in a common-sense manner which 
we have rarely seen equalled. We are obliged to 
say, however, that with all his good intentions, his 
criticism is often singularly destructive—in fact, so 
far as its moral effect is concerned, more destructive 
than pronounced onslaughts. He too often adopts 
the ‘‘explaining away method, which of all 
methods is the most dangerous. 

Advanced Thought. By Cuartes E. GLASS. 
(Triibner and Co.) Our author is a knight errant 
in the cause of spiritualism, and some similar isms. 
He can tell more about the body than men of 
science, and more about the soul than the Bible. 
Whether he believes or not in the doctrine of 
transmigration we cannot decide, but there is 
reason to believe that he does, With all these vo 
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called ‘‘ advances” he is thoughtful, reverent, and 
often remarkably suggestive. The latter is the 
best service that somewhat erratic thinkers do to 
the world, They suggest—but not always what 
they intend. ＋ 

Ancient Prayer: Is it out of Date? By a 
Yorkshire Incumbent, (Seeley,) This is a vindi- 
cation of prayer for all things. The author thinks 
that ‘‘one of the most popular objections of the day 
in regard to the religion taught in the Bible is, that 
prayer for any temporal boon is and must be un- 
availing.” He examines this objection in a devout 
and scholarly manner, and concludes a work marked 
in some places by fine criticism, by asserting his 
belief that the good old prayer for temporal 
blessings, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ is 
not out of date and never will be.” 


— 


THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVER: 
SITY SCHEME. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, in reply 
to The O'Donoghue, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that the Government had decided not to 
deal with the question of Irish University Educa- 
tion this session. (Cheers from the Conservatives 
behind the Treasury bench.) 


The London corres ent of the Leeds Mercury 
says :—‘‘I believe Government had arranged 
the terms of a University Bill with the Roman 
Oatholio authorities, and that the scheme was at 
abandoned on account of the 
serious attitude assumed by a large section of the 
Lil. r 1. It is said that the intention of the 
. Nn 

or purpose ting the feeling of their 
supporters. Had sufficient encouragement been 
given, the ve t measure would have been 
submitted. e old Tories, however, would not 
stand the idea of endowing Popery in any * or 
form, and hence the reason why the Catholics have 
been left out in the cold. The wrath and disap- 
pointment of the Irish members is very great, and 
no one need be surprised if before the session is 
over it explodes in revelations.” 

The same subject is thus referred to by the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
—**T have heard a few details of the sevret history 
of the Irish University Bill. The proposal to deal 
with the question came originally from the Lord 
Chancellor, who, as an Irishman and as the author 
of the Intermediate Education Act, felt a particular 
interest in it. Lord Beaconsfield, I am told, took 
up the idea with some enthusiasm, and everythin 
had almost been arranged, when Mr. Cross an 
Lord Sandon raised objections, and ultimately car- 
ried the majority of the Cabinet with them. I 
believe that the bill had even been drafted. There 
lingers for some reason or other a hope in the minds 
of the Irish members that we have not a heard 
the last of the business, and that the Ministry may 
su the world by bringing forward a measure 
on the subject in the middle of the session. Eve 
one knows, of course, that both Lord Beaconsfiel 
and Sir Stafford Northcote left it to be understood 
that the meagre programme announced in their 
speeches did not exhaust the list of possible 
measures. Perhaps in making this reservation the 
were thinking among other things of the Iris 
Universities.’ 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
THE REV. CHARLES WILLIAMS AT OPENSHAW. 


The Manchester Hxaminer reports a well-attended 
meeting at Openshaw on Feb. 11. Mr. R. P. Ellis 
occapied the chair, and upon the platform were the 
Rev. Charles Williams (Accrington), the Rev. 
Stephen Hartley, the Rev. A. Morton, and others. 

The Rev. A. Morton moved the following resolu- 
tion: — That the State Church 22 while un - 
suited to the present age, is a failure in practice, 
and should be abolished throughout the kingdom.“ 
— the 27 the first time that 8 had — 

ity of appearing u a tform an 
speaking in connection with the 114 — Society, 
but he did not suppose that it would be the last 
time he should do so. (Applause.) He was a 
Primitive Methodist minister, and the Primitive 
Methodiet body had suffered considerable persecu- 
tion at the hands of the State Church in years gone 

„ and to a certain extent it suffered persecution 

the present time. Mr. J. C. WALMSLEY, who 
the motion, remarked that he was a 


made a political institution. He objected to the 
sale of livings, to the unfair and unequal remunerg- 
tion of ministers, and to Church affairs being legjs- 
lated upon and governed by persons who were 
Churchmen. (Applause.) The motion was cartied 
with one dissentient. | 
The Rev. Cuar_tes WILLIAMS moved a resolut 
to the effect that the meeting rejoiced at the 
growth, and expressed confidence in the ultimate 
success, of the disestablishment movement. He 
said it surely required a little courage to express 
confidence in the ultimate success of the disesta- 
blishment movement after that wonderful demon- 
9 of a per held re — 
previous day. ghter.) At that meeting, 
according to the report, there were nine speakers, 
there was an audience of one individual— 


y 
of the Church of England were State. paid 
to the extent of from 3,000,000/. to 4, 000, 000“. 
a year. That statement was challenged by a 
clerical gentlemen, and Verax“ returned to the 
charge in order to substantiate his assertion. This 
_. official document of the Northern Church 

ence Association described the letter by 
„Verax as the most lamentable exhibition of 
feebleness that it is possible to conceive.” Apart 
from the truthfulness of this remark, it seemed to 
him deplorable that there should not be a little 
courtesy and a little more respect shown by these 
gentlemen towards their opponents. Mr, Croston, 
too, at the meetirg in question, moved a resolution 
that was so strongly offensive that the chairman 
(Mr. Birley, M.P.) even felt called upon to admini- 
ster a mild rebuke, and at his suggestion two words 
were omitted from the motion. Being thus re- 
proved, the Church defenders suddenly became 
apparently civil towards the Liberationists, and 
even the Rev. T. T. Berger said they did not wish 
to charge the agents of the Liberation Society or 
the society’s official committee with wilful and 
deliberate falsehood. He (Mr. Williams) was glad 
they did not, but he found that Mr. Berger con- 
demned them for ‘‘the most reprehensible ignorance 
of historical facts connected with the controversy 1 
Whether they were ignorant or not the public 
should decide. Mr. Croston further made a remark 
that Verax had gone very wide of facts, and 
had made statements that could not besubstantiated, 
and then, imagining, he (Mr, Williams) supposed, that 
that settled the question, he informed the meeting 
that Verax was once a Baptist minister, as though 
to be a Baptist minister was any disgrace, or 
was in any way calculated to lead the public 
to think less of him than they would otherwise do. 
He only wished that Mr. ton could boast a 
previous employment as honourable and useful as 
that of a Baptist minister. (Laughter and 
applause.) He wished to point out that the accusa- 
tions brought against Liberationists were not 
founded in fact. Mr. Croston raised the point that 
when a Baptist minister was paid his salary there 
was preci the same State pay handed to him 
as was now handed to clergymen. Let them, how- 
ever, mark the difference in the cases. The Non- 
conformist minister’s salary was derived from sub- 
scriptions, but the clergyman’s salary, so far as 
„Verax had been referring to it, was derived from 
tithes. The State did not compel any man to pa 
his subscription towards a Nonconformist ministers 
support, and the minister could obtain no redress 
against a man who chose to withhold his subscrip- 
tion, but those who paid the tithes from which the 
clergymen were supported could not withhold the 
tithes at pleasure. It was a notorious fact that they 
must pay, and that if they did not State officers 
stepped in to enforce payment. The difference in the 
cases was so marked that he could not understand 
even that Mr. Croston was obtuse enough to imagine 
there was none. r He was prepared to 

o further and say that the State unquestionably 

ad made a large provision for the support of 
bishops and other clergy. Property taken from 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. was set 
apart for bishops and cathedral dignitaries, and was 
now managed the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Mr. Williams 42 dealt with the question of 
tithes, urging that the clergy to the extent that they 
were paid by tithes were penny paid by a 
provision made by the State. Church defenders said 
their tithes were the same as Nonconformist sub- 
scriptions. That being so, let them repeal all the 
Acts of Parliament about tithes, and have no more 
Statute law on the matter than Nonconformists had 
about pew rents and subscriptions, and they would 
soon discover that while the people would continue 
to pay without — forced, pew rents and sub- 
scriptions, they would not so continue to pay their 
tithes. (Applause.) 

The motion was seconded by the Rev, 8. 
HArtTLty, aud carried, and the proceedings soon 
afterwards terminated. 


MR, FISHER IN THE WEST. 
During the past weck Mr. Fisher has continued 
his lectures in Cornwall. 


LIsKEARD.—On Monday evening he lectured 
here to a crowded and enthusiastic audience, 
nearly half of whom were Churchmen. Many 
attended the meeting from a considerable dis- 
tance, there having been a vigorous whip on 
the Church side. Mr. John Elliott presided 
with great dignity and impartiality. The subject 
was Disestablishm ent in Ireland: an Argument 
— a — 1 Mr. Fisher — pas 4. — 
exhaustively. He was uent an 
occasionally K ole teen present 


ter)—the persons present altogether number- 


being, in this respect, the worst offenders, The 


lecture over, a spirited and protracted discussion 
ensued. The Revs. Paul Bush, Henry Overy, and 
R. C. Nightingale came forward in succession, and 
were dealt with in tura by the lecturer. For the 
most part the clergy were abusive, and the lecturer 
had to rebuke them with some severity. To one, 
the Rev. R. C. Nightingale, he refused to reply, 
saying he must draw a line somewhere, and he 
drew it there. The clergyman in question had 
been so palpably unfair that the audience applauded 
the lecturer for refusing to reply to him. en it 
was near eleven o'clock the Ven. Archdeacon 
Reginald Hobhouse rose to address the meeting. 
He spoke at great length, his speech being marked 
with fairness, calmness, and ability. He was 
listened to most attentively throughout, and was 
followed by Mr. Glubb, a local lawyer, whose 
speech was in every respect a contrast to that 
delivered by the archdeacon. Mr. Fisher replied to 
the archdeacon at length, dealing satisfactorily 
with all the points raised. He complimented him 
upon the example he had shown to the younger 
clergy by whom he was surrounded ; an example 
they much needed. At a quarter-past twelve a 
resolution and an amendment were submitted to 
the meeting, the chairman declaring that the views 
of the lecturer had been endorsed by a small 
majority. Though the proceedings were protracted 
until after midnight, the interest never failed, the 
hall being crowded to the doors to the last. A 
cordial vote of thanks was given to the chairman, 
and 8 meeting closed amidst hand-shaking all 
round. 
REDRUTH.—Mr. Fisher addressed a large audience 
in the Druid’s Hall, on hae ae night, on the 
„Church Property Question,” T. Moore, Esq., 
chairman of the Local Board, presiding. The 
meeting was a one-sided affair, the opposition being 
of the weakest kind. Subsequent speakers ex- 
pressed their intention of giving greater prominence 
to the disestablishment question at the next elec- 
tion. Hearty votes of thanks closed an excellent 
meeting. 
St. AusTELL.—On Wednesday evening the meet- 
ing was held in the Town Hall of this town, the 
attendance and interest again being of the most 
gratifying character. After Mr. Thomas had been 
elected to preside, Mr. Fisher proceeded to show 
that, having regard to the origin of Church property, 
the nation might rightfully appropriate it to pur- 
other than those to which it is now applied. 
here was no opposition. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman brought to a close the largest and best 
disestablishment meeting ever held at St. Austell. 
Bopmin.—A largely attended and enthusiastic 
meeting was held here on 8 evening in 
the Guildhall, notwithstanding that the night was 
exceedingly unfavourable. J. D. Williams, Esq., 
Mayor of Bodmin, resided. Mr. Fisher’s subject 
was “ Ritualism, what it is, and how to deal with 
it.” Discussion was invited, but there was no 
response. The meeting thanked the lecturer and 
the mayor with great heartiness. 
LAUNCESTON.—The last of the series of meet- 
ings in the West was held in the Western 
Subscription Rooms, Launceston, on Friday 
night. John Dingley, Esq., was voted to the 
chair, after which Mr. Fisher addressed a large 
and deeply interested audience on the Church 
property question. Questions were put at the 
close, and the chairman gave an interesting address. 
Very cordial votes of thanks were given to the 
lecturer and the chairman. 


LANCASHIRE LECTURES. 


MANCHESTER.—On Tuesday, the llth, the Rev. 
James Browne lectured in the Piercy-street Liberal 
Club on The Establishment of the Church a 
Failure.” Mr. Alex. Forrest presided. The room 
was densely crowded with friends and opponents. 
Dr. Potter attended in the interest of the local 
Church Defence Association, and, after the lecture, 
was allowed to ask questions. In doing so he sorely 
surprised his friends by admitting the facts adduced 
by Mr. Browne, On the following evening, the 12th 
inst., Dr. Potter lectured for two hours in the 
Bradford-street Conservative Club, and then leave 
was given to the Rev. George Duncan to ask ques- 
tions, which he did in capital style. On the 13th 
Mr. Browne replied to Dr, Potter’s lecture, and as 
the latter was again present, another animated dis- 
cussion took place, and was maintained till eleven 
o’clock, Mr. Joseph Selby this time presiding. Mr. 
Browne recounted the facts admitted and the points 
not noticed, and then ably demolished the argu- 
ments used by Dr. Potter. The vote of thanks to 
Mr. Browne was frankly seconded by a Church 
defender. On the following evening, the 14th, Dr. 
Potter gave another reply in the Conservative Club, 
but, from his hearers’ account, did not remove the 
impression created by his former admissions and the 
arguments of Messrs. Browne and Duncan: 

Tory position has been shaxen in Ancoats by this 
week’s controversy. 

CoxdLxrox.—On the 12th of February the Rev. 
James Browne lectured on the “ Principles and 
| Aims of the Liberation Society,” in connection 
with the Liberal Club, to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The Rev. John Payne 88 and 

was supported by Dr. Beales, Mr. Pickford, and 
other gentlemen. 3 


MR. DUNCAN AT HUDDERSFIELD, 
The Huddersfield Examiner reports a meeting 
by Mr. Duncan, the Rev. R. Speed in 
the chair. Amongst those present were Drs, Stock 
and M. J. Walker. The chairman referred to a 


sermon by the Dean of Bangor and to the declara- 
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tion of the Marquis of Hartington.in favour of reli- 
gious equality. Mr. Duncan then addressed the 
meeting, and referred to the position of the Church 
in many aspects—especially at the close to,the pro- 
perty aspect. Dr. Stock moved the customary 
vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. Earle 
Taylor. 


THE REV. J. M DOUdALL AT ROCHDALE, 


On Wednesday last, says the Rochdale Observer, 
Mr. M‘Dougall lectured in the Lorne-place Liberal 
Rooms on Disendowment.“ Mr. Benjamin Kershaw 

resided. Having referred to several points, Mr. 

M ‘Dougall asked what was the explanation of all 
that so-called defence of the Church,” but which 
was 2 the defence of a political institution. 
Simply, the continued inability of multitudes of 
professing Christians—ministers and laity alike—to 
„ orm the true meaning and application of 
the Saviour’s words, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world.” Above the temporalities those people 
never seemed torise. They saw nothing offensive 
to Christ in the terrible inequalities and injustices 
of a State Establishment such as we possessed. 
They saw nothing antagonistic to the mind of 
Christ in the elevation of bishops of the Church to 
political positions of high worldly power, and their 
worldly enrichment with thousands a year for 
stipends, For himself he joined more heartily than 
ever with the prayer of that great poet, who saw 
the terrible scandals of the State Church so clearly, 
and cried in view of the shameful inequalities of 
payment it permitted: 

Equalise labour, Lord, and recompense, 

Let not a hundred humble pastors starve 

In this or any land of Christendom. 

While one or two, impalaced, mitred, throned, 

And banqueted, burlesque if not blaspheme, 

The holy penury of the Son of God. 


The lecturer resumed his seat amidst loud applause, 
and after one or two friendly questions had been 
answered, the usual votes of thanks were passed 
and the proceedings terminated. 


THE REV. J. BROWNE AT CREWE. 

The Crewe Chronicle reports an address by Mr. 
Browne, of Bradford, at the Town Hall, on Monday, 
the 10th. Alderman McNeill was chairman, and 
there were also on the platform the Rev. W. Mellor, 
the Rev. A. W. Potts, and the Rev. W. Blake, of 
Stockport ; Councillors Eaton, Glover, Priest, and 
Allman ; and Mr. Darling (secretary of the Crewe 
Liberal Association). 

Alderman McNEILL, in taking the chair, said the 
Marquis of Hartington, speaking the other night at 
Liverpool, said that the old watchwords of Peace, 


| 
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it them as the opinion of a clergyman. They could 
scarcely wonder that in this country, where opinion 
made its way so slowly, it should take a long 
while to ripen this question until it should become 
one in which the public were thoroughly interested, 
but. it was by lectures like that of Mr. Browne, 
whom he had pleasure in introducing to them that 
public opinion would be formed. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Browne addressed the meeting with great 
effect, and was cheered all through. Afterwards, the 
Rev. W. Mellor, Councillor Eaton, and the Rev. 
A. W. Potts spoke in connection with the votes of 
thanks, 


OTHER MEETINGS, 


BricgHousE.—On the 11th, Mr. Thomas lectured 
in the large room of the Liberal Club to a very 
attentive audience. Subject: An Exposition and 
Defence of the Practical Suggestions, &.“ Mr. 
Theodore Ormerod in the chair. Hearty votes of 
thanks to the lecturer and chairman were passed. 
A very good report of this lecture appears in the 
Brighouse News. 

BRIXTrON: CORNWALL Roap.—The Rev. J. 
Manley Camp has delivered a lecture in the Baptist 
Chapel. Subject: What we Attack, and Why.“ 
Captain H. G. Woods presided, and the meeting 
was briefly addressed by the Revs. D. Asquith, 
E. W. Bailey, and W. K. Rowe. This was 
decidedly the best meeting in the neighbourhood 
for several years past. 


[Some Lancashire meetings have arrived too late 
for notice this week.] | 


SCOTTISH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
CONFERENCE AT AYR. 

The Edinburgh journals—the Daily Review espe- 
cially—report a conference and meeting at Ayr on 
Tuesday last. The work began with a business 
conference held in the afternoon in the Assembly 


Rooms, the Rev. Mr. Copland (United Presby- 


terian) presiding. The report to be read at the 


evening meeting was submitted and approved of, 


Retrenchment, and Reform, and along with them 


Religious Equality, must be included in the Liberal 
=. of the immediate future. (Applause. ) 

hether it was one of the questions that would be 
made a test question to all Liberal candidates at the 
next election he was not prepared to say ; neither 
did he think it would be wise to make it so in every 
constituency, but it had been one of the foremost 
questions put in a large number of the constituencies 
in this country in past elections, but why he 
thought it ought not to be put as a test question in 
every constituency was that it perhaps was scarcely 
= enough to have arrived at that stage. (His 

orship the Mayor here came into the room and 
was received with a round of applause.) It was a 
very large and a very complicated question. 
There were a great many interests to be considered, 
and every one who had a vested interest in an esta- 
blishment so old and so rich was sure to cling to it 
with the greatest tenacity. He scarcely knew 
which interest to mention first —whether it was the 
gentlemen or the ladies that owned livings, or 
whether it should be the clergymen who reaped the 
benefit from these livings, all of whom were very 
largely interested. He had found, on reading over 
some letters in one of the Manchester papers, 
written by a gentlemen signing himself Pro- 
motion by Merit,” that a great many of the 


livings in this county and the adjoining 
counties belonged to ladies, or they were 


bought by some old gentleman for the benefit of 
ladies, and they were generally given to clergymen 
who were eligible to become the husbands of their 
kind benefactreeses. (Laughter.) Therefore, when 
they considered the large number of ladies and 
clergymen and patrons there were interested, 
besides the conveyancing solicitors who drew up 
the articles of sale when the cure of souls was to 
be sold—(laughter)—and the auctioneer who did 
business at the ecclesiastical mart, they would see 
that the interests they had to contend with were 
very strong. The question was one which had been 
discussed by the public for a number of years, and 
he was afraid it would still be necessary to * u 
the agitation, notwithstanding the advances whic 
he believed had been made, and notwithstanding 
that he believed firmly that the day was not far 
distant when the Church would be separated from 
the State—and that would be a happy day for the 
Church proper—(applause)—it would be a happy 
day for the best of our clergymen, and althoug 
they were told by some of the people in Lancashire 
that they had got a Christian bishop, he supposed 
it was because Christian bishops were very scarce 
that they boasted of the one they had got. 
(Laughter.) But he heard not long ago, from a 
zealous and earnest clergyman, speaking on a public 
platform at Sandbach, that the election of bishops 
was the greatest mockery under heaven, and that 
ps why there were so few C 
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was perha 
bi though he himself was not prepared to sa 
— t . ſew or many, but simply gave 
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and the executive committee for the year appointed, 
the Rev. Charles G. M‘Crie being elected oon - 
vener. A general and friendly conference after - 
wards took place on the best and most practical 
methods of promoting the common cause. Mr. 
Tait, Edinburgh, the secretary of the Scottish 
Liberation Society, was preeent, and gave some 
information as to the progress of the movement 
throughout the country generally, and the action 
of the Liberation Society, stating among other 
things that the council of the society were making 
satisfactory headway with their scheme for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Church. 
This, it would be shown, was thoroughly practical, 
while conserving all the legal and equitable 
interests involved. 

The evening conference partook of the character 
of a social meeting, also held in the Assembly 
Rooms, and was attended by a goodly number of 
ladies and gentlemen. The gathering was presided 
over by the Rev. C. G. M‘Crie, Sandgate Free 
Church, and amongst those present were the Rev. 
Messrs. Rennie. Glasgow; M‘Innes, Miller, and 
Copland, Ayr ; Richardson, Dalry ; Moir, Maybole ; 
—— Tarbolton; Kirkwood, Troon; Mr. 
Thomas Bone, East Sanquhar ; Mr. Robert Wallace, 


Braehead; Mr. James Mair, Townhead; Mr. Tait, 


Edinburgh ; Mr. John Flint, secretary South 
Ayrshire Disestablishment Association, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN spoke at length on the whole 
subject of Disestablishment. After a brief intro- 
duction, he said that the press had opened out upon 
them, led on by venerable Maga, whose eccle- 
siastical articles, so poor in wit, so passionate in 
party rage and spleen, were fit companions for the 
political, which all sensible readers skip. The 
platform had taken up the cudgels, and after-dinner 
oratory had been let loose upon them. The 
swaggering Principal of St. Andrews, who could 
only see in the foremost statesman of his day the 
stormy petrel of his party; the scornful parish 
minister of Roseneath, who disliked Dissent as 
much as he disliked Westminster theology— 
(laughter)—the simple-minded baronet of Kilkerran 
—(renewed laughter)—who could not understand 
what the peor e of Scotland had to do with the 
paying of £22,000 annually from the Consolidated 

und to supplement smaller stipends in the Esta- 
blished Church—these all had opened out their 
vials of wrath, and roundly denounced them as 
Radicals, robbers of churches, and breakers of the 
peace. To all this abuse and invective they do not 
object. It conclusively proved their cause to have 
passed beyond the apathetic stage, and to be 
steadily advancing towards the final one of adop- 
tion. They sought that the national recognition 
of religion be no longer carried out by State re- 
cognition and endowment of a Church whose claims 
to be the Church of the nation were disputed, and a 
Church which had lost the confidence of the nation 
in respect of her theological teaching and preach- 
ing. He was not going to enter upon statistics, 
but he was satisfied that instead of being, as in 
order to be the National Church she ought to be, 
able to prove that she was the Church of the 
majority, the Established Church of Scotland was 
in an utter and hopeless minority. Mr. Holms, 
M.P., himself a member of that Church, was satis- 
fied that it is so. He stated in the House of 
Commons, on June 18 last, There are 1,517 
churches attached to the Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches against 1,390 attached to the 


Established Church, and these last comprise about 
300 Highland charges, most of them vay meagrely 
attended. In regard to the money raised for religious 
N during the year 1877-78, £965,000 had 

en contributed by Free and United Presbyterians, 
ng £385,000 by the Established Church.” But 
why, it was sometimes inquired, were they 80 scep- 
tical about Established Church returns and statistics: 
The answer was a very simple one. They had no 
confidence in unpurged rolls, in returns made up by 
all who really belong to no Church being put down 
as belonging to the State Church, and they had no 
certainty that in order to swell the membership 
recourse would not be had to the faggot system of 
fabricating votes and members—a system in which 
Dr. Phin saw nothing wrong, undignified, un- 
becoming a cause the upholders of which were quite 
willing to become the lambs of the Conservative 
Club, if only they could help Midlothian with Con- 
servatism, and prevent that county honouring itself 
as it has never yet been honoured. (Applause.) 
The speaker, as a descendant of the biographer of 
Knox and Melville, said he thought there could be 
no doubt on which side that writer would have 
been found in the present crisis. 

For my part I am very certain he would not have been 
of the number of those—a small band in every sense of 
the word—who saw in the abolition of patronage the 
redressing of wrongs, and the extirpating of the root of 
bitterness that has troubled the Scottish Churches since 
1580. I am very certain he would not regard with 
approbation a Church that tolerates laxity of statement 
regarding the doctrines of substitution and satisfaction; 
I am very certain he would not contend for a national 
recognition of religion by means of a Church that is 
becoming increasingly liturgical in worship, lax in dis- 
cipline, and latitudinarian in doctrine, Be that as it 
may, if I have learned anything from the writings of 
my illustrious ancestor, it is this, that he thought for 
himself and acted upon his own convictions of what was 
right and seasonable, Surely he who wrote What 
Ought the General Assembly to'doat the Present Crisis? 
would have his descendants judge for themselves what 
they ought to doin such a crisis as this in the condition, 
so anomalous and unsatisfactory, of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian Churches. Think and let think” was ever 
the motto of one who was found worthy and able to 
write the life of him who never feared the face of man, 
It is acting in his spirit and walking in his footsteps, as 
I believe, that I have reached the conclusion that there 
are other and better ways of securing a national recog- 
nition of religion in Scotland than by upholding a Church 
which has lost the majority of the Scottish people, and 
which has left her ancient moorings ; which has failed 
to make goud her claims to be a national institution, 
and which has forfeited the confidence of all who love 
the Reformation theology. 

I ove the Kirk with ages hoar ; 

{ love old ways, but Christ far more; 

I love the fold, [ love the flock, 

But more my Shepherd and my Rock.” 
(Applause. ) 


The Secretary, Mr. JoHN FLInt, read the report 
of the South Ayrshire Association for the past year, 
in which, among other things, it was stated that, in 
respect to the selection of a Parliamentary candidate, 
they had urged that the greatest prominence should 
be given to the convictions and disabilities of Dis-. 
senters. The larger question of the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Established Church 
of Scotland having been practically raised, the 
senior member for Edinburgh, Mr. M Laren, had 
judged wisely in declining to discuss any longer 
their grievances. | 

After speeches by Mr. Kirkwood, of Troon, 
and Mr. Moir, of Maybole, Mr. RENXIX, 
of Glasgow, said they were denounced as 
infidel voluntaries, though they had erected 
thousands of churches throughout the land—(loud 
applause)—and paid for them too, which was more 
than could be said for their accusers on the other 
side, (Applause.) Then, again, they were per- 
sistently misrepresented as seeking to injure and 

apple and destroy the good~old Church of Scot- 
cor The old ery—“ The Church is in danger, 


| had been raised, and so vehemently were their 


friends of the Establishment ringing the changes 
on it that they were even alarming and rallying 
around them some poor, timorous souls—some old 
ladies of the other sex in the ranks of Dissent. 
Now, one duty which devolved upon them at pre- 
sent as the advocates of religious equality was to 
keep prominently before the public mind the fact 
that in seeking disestablishment they were actuated 
by no spirit of hostility towards the Church of 
Scotland as a Church of Christ, but that what 
they did aim at, and would not rest till the 
accomplished, was the severance of the tie whic 
made her a political institution—a creature of Acts 
of Parliament, subject to State control, This they 
must do in justice to themselves and the cause they 
misrepresented, as well as to divest their friends in 
the Establishment of that look of injured innocence 
which they were palming off on the unwary, and by 
means of which they were endeavouring to excite 
sympathy. Let it be known, he proceeded, that it 
was not meant and was not threatened to pull down 
a single Established Church or oust a single Esta- 
blished Church minister or office-bearer. Not a 
single minister or beadle would be divested of his 
office, or a single stipend made less in the Este blished 
Church. Not even the most pronounced Voluntary 
—not even Dr. Hutton, of Paisley—(laughter and 
applause)—had any idea of doing that. The rev. 
gentleman concluded by saying that this was the 
proper time to raise the question of disestablish- 
ment, as the Established Church of Scotland had 
herself set the ball rolling. (Applause. ) 

The conference was briefly addressed also by the 
Rev. Messrs. Copland, Ayr; Richardson, Dalry ; 


Hayman, Da ington, and others ; and the usual 
votes of thanks terminated the proceedings. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Fes. 19, 1879. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Bishop Gregg, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
has been invited to open a new church at Sidcup in 
connection with that body under English canons, 
A long correspondence respecting this church has 
been carried on with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
One of the trustees of the building is Earl Sidney, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Kent, 

A presentment has recently heen made to the 
Bishop of Worcester complaining of certain 
1 alleged to be illegal, carried on at Holy 

rinity Oh » Bordesley, and the bishop has 
directed the vicar to give up some of these prac- 
tices, but the vicar declines to comply with his 
lordship’s directions. 

We learn from the Ceylon Observer that Mr. 
Alderman McArthur, M.P., \was expected to arrive 
at Galle from Sydney by direct steamer about Feb. 
17, or by Torres Straits, mail steamer leaving 
Sydney, Jan. 28. The Observer adds: —“ The 
friends ot all that is liberal and good, and espe- 
cially the friends of freedom to the Christian 
Church, must see to it that Mr. McArthur receives 
a cordial welcome in Ceylon.“ Mr. McArthur, it 
may be remembered, has devoted special attention 
to question of ecclesiastical endowments in 


ABLISHMENT AT CAMBRIDGE.—From the 
Globe of Feb. 12, we gather that at the Cambridge 
University Union Society, on a motion in favour of 
the Disestablishment of the English Church, no less 
than fifty-two out of 202 members present voted in 
the affirmative. This at an English University 
where, according to the Times, the predominant 
influence is that of the Established Church of 


— 
‘OMAN CaTHOLIC LrrERATURE.— According to a 
endent of the Tablet, a leading Roman 
publisher has said that the reading part of 
the Roman Catholic public in London does not num- 
ber more than 600 persons. The co ndent 
thinks that the majority of his co-religionists buy 
none but non-Roman books. To this he attributes 
the repeated failures in starting and keeping up 
Roman Catholic periodicais, and he regrets that 
very little is done to give support to those who 
devote their time and talent to forming a Roman 
Catholic literature in England. 

Rumovrep Scotch Cuurcu Intricves.—A 
correspondent writes :—‘‘There are numerous stories 
afloat as to the little planus for patching up the 
Scotch Church Establishment, not on a broad, but 
merely on a Broad Church principle. One may be 
taken as a sample. It is to the effect that Dr. 
Tulloch and Dr. Pirie, Dr. Phin, and Dr. Story, 
have, with the aid of Dr. A. Mackie, late candidate 
for Perth, 2 Conservative * at large, 
prepared a scheme for improvin larisin 
the Courch of Scotland, and dishing Dissent. Mr 
—— Ewing, Sir 1 ane omg — — Graham 

on may be ex to back the bill.“ — 
Weekh Review 12 

Nidrous TEACHING IN THE ExxrER Boarp 
Scnoot.—The Exeter School Board have resolved 
that all pupil-teachers desirous of remaining in 
their em must make themselves proficient in 
religious knowledge. At the recent diocesan con- 
ference a religious examiner was appointed who is 

to examine Board schools, as well as volun- 
tary, of course with the sanction of school boards. 
The St. Thomas (Exeter) School Board have, how- 
ever, de the offer of the diocesan examiner to 
test their school, being perfectly satisfied with their 
own nal examination, the answers of the 
scholars showing that their religious instruction had 
been well looked after. The pupil-teachers and 
scholars of the Exeter Board schools have just 
1 a very satisfactory examination, and many 
ve received prizes subscribed for by the members 
of the B ard. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PayMEnTs In GUTIAxA.— Accord - 
ing to the Georgetown Royal Gazette there is a com- 
plaint in British Guiana that the coolies, in the 
celebration of the Tadjah festival—a religious 
festival observed by both Mahomedans and Hindoos 
as a link with the country from which they have 
come—are compelled to pay toward the expenses. 
It is suggested on one side that the law should 
interfere to 122 compulsory payment; but on 
the other side it is retorted, ‘‘The Government 
cannot bring to bear ‘ the strong hand of the law’ 
to prevent a coolie driver compelling his country- 
men to contribute the necessary funds for a festival 
connected with the Mahomedan religion, for the 
simple reason that the Government of this colony 
does the very same thing, by compelling these very 
Mahomedans and Hindoos to contribute towards 
the maintenance of the Christian religion.” 

Coxvocarriox AND PARLIAMENT.—'‘lhe Bishop of 
Carlisle has given notice of his intention to propose 
in the York Convocation a draft bill in accordance 
with his resolution carried at the last session for 
providing for the amendment from time to time of 

rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. 
It consists of eleven clauses. Its principal pro- 
visions are that the Convocations, with the Queen’s 


— — may from time to time prepare and lay 
fore Her Majesty in Council a scheme for making 
such alterations and additions to the rubrics 
and directions contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and for providing such additional services 
and prayers to be used in public worship, as may 
from time to time seem to them to be required ; pro- 
vided that no such scheme shall be laid before Her 
Majesty in Council unless or until the same shall 
have been to by both Convocations and 
certified to the Queen under the hand and ecclesias- 


Her Majesty's consent, is to be laid before Parliament, 
and to become law, if not petitioned against by 
either House within forty days, by an Order in 
Council, after having been published in the London 
Gazette. A further provision is that nothing in the 
ear Act shall be taken to repeal the Act of the 
ubmission of the Clergy. 

STRANGE ScENE IX A SootcH Krrx.—Recently 
the Established Presbytery of Paisley determined 
that the Gaelic services which have hitherto been 
held in one of the churches within their bounds 
should close, and that henceforth public worship 
should be conducted on Sabbaths in lish. This 
resolution created no small amount of displeasure 
amongst the Higblanders of the congregation, who 
number the majority, and yesterday (telegraphs 
our Glasgow correspondent) when the pastor of the 
church endeavoured to give effect to the decision 
of the Church courts, the giving out of the opening 
—* English was the signal for a general exodus 
rom the edifice, deep-voiced anathemas being 
meanwhile burled at the occupant of the pulpit. 
The demonstrations of the incensed Gaels were of 
such a character that the singing of the psalm was 
not persisted in, but an effort was made to engage 
in prayer. The words, however, were quite in- 
audible even in the immediate vicinity of the pulpit, 
owing to the tramp chorus,” which was in- 
dustriously kept up on the flag-stones of the aisles, 
and the Gaelic denunciations which issued from the 
infuriated and outraged flock. On the conclusion 
of the prayer a troop of women re-entered the 
church, and, taking up a position at the bottom of 
the steps leading to the pulpit, upbraided those 
who remained in the pews as traitors, and their 
pastor as a renegade and turncoat. As the tumult 
rew in volume Mr. Mackenzie closed his bible, 
escended to the area, and, while making his wa 
to the Sessions House, was surrounded by a howl- 
ing, hooting multitude, many of whom appeared 
disposed to give physical expression to their dis- 
pleasure. After atime the crowd dispersed, but 
not before the entire town had been somewhat 
stirred by the unusual circumstance. The matter 
will, no doubt, engage the early attention of the 
Presbytery.— Daily Chronicle. 

BisHoP WORDSWORTH AND UNIVERSITY Ex. 
DOWMENTS,—TLhe Bishop of Lincoln has addressed 
a letter to the Oxford University Commissioners in 
his capacity of visitor of Lincoln and Brasenose 
Colleges, founded by two of his predecessors, He 
points out that these two colleges were designed by 
their respective founders to be seminaries of reli. 
gion and schools of the Church of England, were 
endowed for the encouragement of sacred litera- 
ture and theological learning, and for the training 
and maintenance of persons either in holy orders or 
destined for such. The statutes provide that the 
heads should be in holy orders, and he therefore 
objected to any change in that respect eight years 
ago. His lordship points out how by the partial 
despoiling of cathedral revenues and otherwise the 
Church of England is in 8 of declining from 
the high position which she has held among the 
Chu of Christendom as Lemar a learned 
and well-trained clergy qualified to refute erroneous 
opinions, to defend the Christian faith, and con- 
tribute largely to the advancement of literature 
and science. The bishop has to regret the supply 
from the Universities of candidates for holy —— 
both as to numbers and attainments, and he depre- 
cates, therefore, the abstraction of the endowments 
of our Universities from the religious purposes to 
which their founders applied them, more than ever 
necessary now, when our national institutions and 
domestic peace are exposed to peril from the spread 
of unbelief and from the growth of Romanism. His 
lordship adds :— 


Such a diversion of these revenues would, I conceive, 
be also very injurious to our colleges as places of 
national education for the higher classes of society. I 
do not mean to say that heads of houses and Fellows of 
colleges in our Universities, being clergymen, and bein 
bound as such by their ordination vows to bold an 
teach the Christian faith and to lead Christian lives and 
thus to train young men by their practice as well as 

recept, will always full those 1 4 But the 
act that the principal members of the governing body 
of our colleges have been in holy orders has inspired 
public confidence in their system of government. 


He concludes by saying that the colleges and Uni- 
versities do not exist for the sake of any men, but 
for the sake of the English nation, which has a 
vested interest in the maintenance of their religious 
character, and he considers that to retain the 
proviso for the head to be in holy orders would 
assist towards this end, and he trusts that the pro- 
visions of the statute under which the Commis- 
sioners act and their own high religious character 
will induce them to maintain the religious character 
2 the foundations whose destinies depend upon 
them. 

MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED Wire’s SisrER. 
—There can be few persons who need to be 
informed that marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is prohibited by law in this country ; 
but, despite the statutory interdict, it is 
notorious that matches of this kind are of fre- 
quent occurrence. A Poor Parson,” in a letter 
to a London contemporary, shows how the law in 
this respect is disregarded in his own parish, a large 
village in the diocese of Lincoln. Lately appointed 
to the parish, one of his first duties was to unite a 
couple in marriage after due publication of banns. 
When the ceremony was finished the clerk casually 
remarked to him, This man buried his wife about 
a year ago, and has now married her sister, both 


tical seals of the two presidents. The scheme, with 


very good young women.” The rev. tleman 
was — 2 Lon ought,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ to 


have told me this before, because such a marriage 
is not legal.” The clerk was probably quite aware 
of the illegality of the transaction ; but local usage 
seems to have been considered quite as much 
entitled to respect as any Act of Parliament. The 
clergyman was forthwith informed that such mar- 
riages were very common” in that part of the 
country, and that nobody thought anything about 
it.” The parish register was appealed to in support 
of this statement, and the scandalised vicar ‘‘ was 
perfectly astonished at the number of instances” 
which his clerk was able to point out in that record. 
As the reader may imagine, these revelations con- 
siderably disconcerted dur Poor Parson.” But 
how was he to act? His first impulse, he tells us, 
was to lecture the couple he had just united 
upon the violation of the law of which they 
had been 
forfeited Church membership. But on reflection 
he shrank from this course. It occurred to him 
that by taking this line he might simply expose 
himeelf to the retort that in the opinion of many 
divines of the Church of England marriage with a 


while as regards Church privileges, if these could 
not be obtained in the parish church, there were 
chapels at hand where full absolution would be 
anted for breaking a law which ought to have 
en repealed years ago.” What, then, was to be 
done? The question recurred again and again to 
the parson’s disturbed conscience, but the more he 
thought of the matter “ the more difficult the per- 
formance of his duty appeared.” At last, in sheer 
despair, he turns to the newspapers and their readers 
for counsel, meanwhile expressing his own firm 
conviction that the law as it stands is ‘‘oppres- 
sive,” and ought at once to be modified in the 
interest of widowers and their sisters-in-law. We 
are not sure that A Poor Parson” makes a par- 
ticularly heroic figure in this business. He has a 
perfect right to maintain that a man should be 
allowed to marry his deceased wife’s sister, but, 
knowing as he does what the existing law on the 
subject is, he ought to have no difficulty in deciding 
how to act when aclear breach of the law is brought 
within his cognisance. Until Parliament sees fit to 
remove the present restriction, it is manifestly his 
duty to correct the illegal propensities of his 
parishioners, even if by so doing he should run 
some risk of driving a few of them into the nearest 
Baptist or Methodist chapel.— Manchester Guardian. 


THE ZULU WAR. 


Some further details of the disastrous defeat of 
the British troops in Zululand have been received 
by telegraph from Madeira. A Daily News 
despatch, dated Cape Town, Jan. 27, says: —“ Lord 
Chelmsford, desirous of advancing into Zululand, 
but fearing to leave his line of communication with 
Natal unprotected, ordered several companies of 
the 1-24th Regiment, under Colonel Pulleine, to 
remain a few miles on the Zulu side of Rorke’s 
Drift, a position on the River Buffalo, which forms 
the border line between Zululand and Natal. To 
strengthen his force, Colonel Darnford was directed 
to join Colonel Pulleine with his native contingent. 
The force at the camp, under Colonel Durnford, 
the senior officer, numbered about 400 men. They 
were attacked by 15,000 Zulus, and, though our 
troops fought with the utmost gallantry, were 
overpowered by the superior numbers of the enemy, 
whose capture consisted of 102 wagons and 1,400 
oxen, two pieces of artillery, 400 shot and shell, 
1,200 rifles, 250,000 rounds of ammunition, a 
rocket trough, 60,000/. worth of commissariat 
stores, and the colours of the 24th. Five com- 
panies of the 1-24th Regiment were killed almost 
to a man, together with fourteen of their officers, 
including Colonel Pulleine, Lieutenant Hodson, 
and Lieutenant Coghill. The general, hearing that 
the camp had been attacked, returned to find it in 
pussession of the enemy. The greatest gloom and 
eonsternation have been occasioned by this disaster, 
not alone in Natal, but throughout the Cape Colony. 
Lord Chelmsford and his staff have arrived at 
Pietermaritzburg to confer with Sir Bartle Frere. 
The er opinion is that the forces at the com- 
mand of the general are insufficient to cope with 
the overwhelming Zulu army. A steamer has been 
despatched to the Mauritius for troops.” 


he Standard correspondent at Lord Chelmsford’s | 


headquarters, after describing the fight, says :— 
‘*Rumours are rife in Natal about Zulu forces 
who at different places had been seen crossing the 


boundary, and it would have been altogether in 


accordance with Zulu strategy had Cetewayo at the 
time when his own country was invaded sent a Zulu 
force to make araid into Natal; but it has since 
been found that only small bodies of Zulus had 
crossed, and that they had very soon retired. The 
Zulus, however, have become possessed of a large 
quantity of ammunition and stores. The loss of 
wagons, &c., suffered by the British force in conse- 
quence of the Zulu victory, will perhaps compel 
the Government to remain on the defensive, and 
the moral effect of that victory on the minds of the 
natives in the British colonies is likely to cause new 
risings, unless the prestige of the British force is 
recovered by a brilliant victory. In the attack 
made on Korke’s Drift on Wednesday evening, 
after the destruction of the camp, Lieutenant 
Bromhead, of the second battalion of the 
24th, with Lieutenant Chard, Royal Engineers, 
and Adendorf, of the first battalion of the Third 
Natal Contingent, who had escaped from the camp 


attack, and one hundred men, succeeded in keeping 
off more than four thousand Zulus. They fought 


ilty, and to warn them that they had | 


deceased wife’s sister is not contrary to Holy Writ ; | 


! 
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from five that evening till daylight on Thursday, 
when the main column arrived. They only lost 
Assistant-Commissary Byrne and twelve men, of 
which number five were massacred in the hospital 
through being unable to move. The main body of 
Zulus have now recrossed, although small parties 
are still on the Natal side, close to the Buffalo Ring. 
There is, however, no cause to fear any general 
Zulu advance further than Helmakaar.“ 

A telegram received by the Ves ern Morning 
News from Pietermaritzburg, dated January 26, 
states that on the 25th the Zulus attacked a fort 
on the Zulu side of the Lower Tugela, but were 
repulsed without loss on the side of the British. 
Another despatch, dated January 27, says :—- 
‘¢ Colonel Pearson has established himself at Ekowe, 
nine miles beyond Tugela. He has secured a forti- 
fied post, and has returned to meet a convoy under 
Ely, who is also getting on well.” 

Another regiment may be expected to arrive at 
the Cape in less than a fortnight, as the 57th 
Regiment has received orders to leave its quarters 
at Colombo and proceed to the Cape as soon as 
the necessary transport is provided. 


THE DESPATCH OF REINFORCEMENTS, 


The preparations for assisting the army at the 
Cape are being pushed forward with great vigour on 
every hand. The following is a list of the steam- 
ships, with their tonnage, which have been taken 
up for the conveyance of troops to the Cape :— 
rr, 4,900 tons, and France, 3,571, which will 
probably convey the 17th Lancers; Egypt, 5,064, 
and Spain, 4,900, the Ist Dragoon Guards; Russia, 
3,187, the 58th Regiment; China, 2,557, the 94th 
Regiment; Olympus, 2,044, the Royal Engineers; 
Palmyra, 2,445, and Manora,.3,242, each a battery 
of the Royal Artillery; City of Paris, 3,081, the 
2nd battalion 2lst Regiment; Clyde, 2,283, drafts 
(about 300 men) ; Queen Margaret, 3,138, the City 
of Venice, 3,206, the Army Service Corps ; Pretoria, 
3,199, the 91st Regiment; Dublin Castle, 2,911, 
the 3rd battalion 60th Regiment. Orders have 
been already despatched to Aldershot, Dublin, Col- 
chester, Dover, and Hounslow for all haste to be 
observed in preparing the various battalions 
required for service, and orders have been sent to 
the Royal Arsenal for the preparation of a large 
consignment of ammunition and stores. The 
following may be regarded as the numerical strength 
of the whole force proceeding to the Colony :— 


All ranks. 
Two regiments of cavalry ............ 1,250 
Six regiments of infantry ............ 5,320 
Two batteries of artillery ............ 540 
One company of engineers 190 
Army Service Corps, and drafts 1,200 
Total reinforcements 8, 500 


At Woolwich the workmen are working 
double time in the preparation of war material. 
The army is said to be eager to take part 
in the expedition, and volunteering into the 
regiments preparing to sail will soon fill every 
vacancy in the ranks. The 60th Rifles and 91st 
Highlanders will embark to-day ; the other corps 
very shortly. Indeed, it is hoped that the division 
complete will be under way in about a fortnight. 
Major-Generals Crealock aud Newdigate are to be 
sent out to South Africa to command infantry 
brigades, and Major-General F. Marshall will go 
out in command of the cavalry. 

A large number of medical officers have (says the 
Lancet) been placed under orders for immediate 
service at the Cape, and will leave England with 
the reinforcements as soon as the transports can be 
provided. 


THE OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


A Blue Book relative to South Africa was pub- 
lished on Friday, containing a number of despatches, 
which extend from July to November of last year. 
We have not space to analyse them, but their drift 
may be gathered from the following extract from the 
Daily News :—‘‘ The volume contains several docu- 
ments which shed much light upon our difficulties 
with the Zulus. For example, there is the text of 
the Report of the Commissioners appointed by Sir 
Henry Bulwer to inquire into the respective claims 
of the Boers and the Zulus to the ownership of the 
disputed territory. Much of the report is neces- 
2 of a technical character, and cannot be under- 
stood without reference to a map exhibiting the 
various boundary lines in dispute. The essential 
fact, however, is that as respects almost every 
point the Commissioners are of opinion that the 
claims of the Zulus are well established. They do 
not hesitate to characterise the evidence which was 
brought forward on behalf of the Boers as practically 
worthless, and even as disclosing conduct on their 
part which is open to grave suspicion. The fact 
that the lamented Colonel Durnford’s signature is 
attached to the report will not detracf from 
its authority. But even more important than the 
document is the wide divergence of view between 
Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach which 
the correspondence brings to light. On Sept. 30 and 
again on Uctober 6, Sir Bartle framed an elaborate 
indictment against Cetewayo. The case of the 
refugee women who were seized in Natal territory ; 
the complaints of the Norwegian missionaries ; the 
complaint of the King that the Lieutenant-Governor 
is hiding from him the answer that has come 
from across the sea about the land boundary ques- 
tian; the alleged maltreatment of a couple of 
surveyors whom the Zulus evidently suspected of 
playing the part of * ; and the alleged construc- 
tion of a military kraal at Luneberg—all these 
things are set forth in strong and even vehement 


3. 
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language. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, however, takes 
a very different view of the matter. He shows 
that there was a tendency to exaggerate Cetewayo's 
unfriendly temper, and to represent his conduct in 
the most unfavourable light. He also points out 
that it was not unnatural that the King should 
complain of the delay which had taken place in the 
settlement of the boundary question ; and, in con- 
clusion, he remarks that this ‘is a misunderstand- 
ing which it would be the earnest endeavour of the 
Government to remove,’ This language certainly 
forms an extraordinary contrast to the military 

reparations for war with the Zulus, which must 
Save been made with the knowledge and concur- 
rence of the Home Government, Nothing could be 
more excellent than the advice given by the 
Colonial Secretary. The misfortune was that it 
was given too late, and that it was directly in the 
teeth of the policy foreshadowed by Sir Bartle 
Frere,” 

On Monday another Blue Book, containing sixty- 
one despatches, was issued. Ina despatch dated 
Nov. 5, 1878, Sir Bartle Frere shows the increased 
danger of a Zulu invasion. The estimates he had 
received of the military strength of Cetewayo 
never went below 35,000 men, whilst some were as 
high as 60,000; and, moreover, it was believed 
that the whole nation was anxious to measure its 
strength with the white men in Natal. Sir Bartle 
Frere at that time despaired of the maintenance of 
peace, for which there was no better security than 
an armed truce with the Zulus. He thought that 
we ought by force to thwart Cetewayo’s purpose of 
following out a system of conquest of the bloodiest 
and most barbarous kind.” One of the most preg- 
nant paragraphs in the despatch is that in which the 
High Commissioner refers to the keen watch which 
was being kept by the othernativeraces on the action 
of the British Government. From every part of 
South Africa during the past. two years there have 
been ‘‘the same symptoms of unrest,” excited and 
fostered by Cetewayo, and a desire to try if the 
natives, now that they have the white man’s 
weapons, could not obtain the superiority which 
was due to their great preponderance in numbers. 
Lord Chelmsford, in a despatch about the same 
date, describes the formidable nature of the Zulu 
position, and makes the somewhat remarkable 
statement that his demand for two additional bat- 
talions could not be considered unreasonable, ‘if 
for purely defensive purposes only.” In his lord- 
ship’s opinion, Zululand should be invaded simul- 
taneously from several points, ‘‘and the first blow 
should be a heavy one.” The character of Cete- 
wayo, as given by himself, is described in a 
despatch by Sir Bartle Frere. The haughty savage 
defended the massacre of a large number of women 
and girls on the ground that it was in accordance 
with his custom. He told the envoy to tell the 
Governor of Natal that he was his equal. If the 
white men attacked him he would become a 
wanderer, but before that would happen some- 
thing would be seen.” Sir Bartle Frere, in the 
concluding despatch, expresses the opinion, in 
answer to the suggestions of the Home Government 
that compromise was possible, that ‘‘no amount of 
prudence, forbearance, or compromise could avert 
the risk of war.” The last important despatch is 
one from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to Sir Bartle 
Frere, dated January 23, in which the Colonial 
Secretary expresses regret that the necessity for 
immediate action should have appeared to Sir 
Bartle so imperative as to preclude him from incur- 
ring the delay which would have been involved in 
consulting Her Majesty’s Government. Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach says, however, that he does not desire 
to question tne propriety of the policy which Sir 
Bartle Frere has adopted in the face of a difficult 
and complicated condition of affairs, and that his 
judgment and experience coupled with the valuable 
advice which Lord Chelmsford has been able to 
give upon the military aspects of the case, would 
justify Her Majesty’s Government in placing great 
reliance apon Sir Bartle Frere’s conclusion. 


THE LESSONS OF THE ZULU DISASTER, 


On Sunday evening the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
delivered a discourse at Clapham Congregational 
Church, on the defeat at Rorke’s Drift, taking for 
his text 2 Sam. i. 27, How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished !” After noting 
that it was nearly forty years since a similar cata- 
strophe had overtaken our arms in Afghanistan, the 
preacher remarked that the loss of life was greater 
than that sustained at the Alma, and not far short 
of that of Inkerman. A whole battalion had been 
annihilated at a blow in consequence of the grossest 
blundering. What lessons might be derived from 
the event! Saul had grown insolent and defiant, 
and had been puffed up with the lust of power and 
the idea of his own greatness, and his pride, like 
ours, needed to be humbled. After speaking with 
deep sympathy for the bereaved at home, and the 
colonists placed in a perilous position in Africa, 
the preacher observed that there were thoughtful 
men who had been expecting something to rebuke 
the national? pride, and that lust of power 
which had been so sedulously cultivated in certain 
classes for the last few years, and now the blow had 
fallen. It ought to teach us the folly of the policy 
of self-glorification and national extension, How 
jealous had we been of Russian conquests in Central 
Asia. How ready had we been to condemn her 
ambition, and the abuse of her strength. But how 
had we been acting ourselves? In the last forty 
years Russia had annexed territory peopled by one 
million, but we in the same time had annexed 
territory peopled by thirty millions in India alone. 
And yet we nelf-righteously venture to talk to other 


| = 
nations about their ambition. During the last few 

vears we had annexed Fiji, the Transvaal, and 
Quettab, and had obtained a footing in Asia Minor. 
The check we had received was all the more serious 
in that no man who had read the facts ventured to 
say that we had even a decent pretext for 
war. It was our own ambition that had 
annexed the Transvaal, and then we complained 
that our next neighbour had a powerful army. 

It was we, too, whe were actually the invaders. 

It was said that certain Norwegian missionaries 
had been turned out of his country by Cetewayo, 

and that British soldiers intended to reinstate them. 

There was one thivg a Christian missionary had no 
right to ask, viz., that his country should draw the 
sword on his behalf. If a king chooses to bar 
his door against the Gospel, that door is not to be 
opened by the rattle of artillery. Christ's own 
teaching is, My kingdom is not of this world; if 
My kingdom were of this world, then would My 
servants fight.” He had strong convictions of his 
duty as a minister of the Gospel on such a matter as 
this. In olden times God had often sent His 
prophets with unpleasant messages to His people, 
not as to the sins of other nations, but as to their 
own; and if he thought a national 8 was 
wrong, contrary to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
degrading to the character of a Christian nation, he 
must denounce it. We should strive to make the 
nations understand that those who would serve God 
acceptably are they who do righteousness and love 

eace. 

. Speaking at a missionary meeting held in the 
Clapham-road Presbyterian Church, on Monday 
evening, Dr. Moffat alluded to the terrible cloud 
which had passed over the mission-field of Southern 
Africa, by the outbreak of hostilities between the 
British and the Zulus. The natives, he said, had 
been driven from their abodes, and were suffering 
great privations. He had received a letter from 
a native who had fled to the wilds, which was 
forwarded to Mr. Moffat’s son in the mission-field. 
‘¢ We have nothing,” writes this native. We are 


scattered ; we have fled from war, and now we are 
naked. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF BRA DTORD.— On Friday 
evening the twelve gentlemen selected from the 
Liberal Three Hundred and from Mr. Forster’s 
friends, to confer as to the best means of amicably 
settling the breach between Mr. Forster and the 
„Three Hundred,” had another meeting at the 
Liberal Club, Bradford, and were able to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: — That without 
complete unity of the party it is not possible to 
return two Liberal members to Parliament. That 
to bring about such unity and avoid a repetition of 
the difficulties of the last election, it is desirable 
that means be found to reconcile Mr. Forster and 
the Liberal organisation, so that Mr. Forster may 
throw himself unreservedly into the hands of the. 


Liberal party, and rely upon their votes for re-elec- 
tion. That Mr. Forster objecting to the constitution 
of the association turning chiefly, if not entirely, on 
Rule 15, itis proposed that that rule be modified by 
substituting at the beginning of the rule the word 
may for shall, This modification having been con- 
sidered by Mr. Forster as removing his difficulty in 
acting with the association, it be recommended to 
the Three Hundred by the twelve delegates that 
Rule 15 be altered as proposed.” The resolution is 
igned, by Edward West, Joseph White, Wm. 
hitehead, Robt. Kell, Chas. Turner, Henry 
Illingworth, Phinehas Craven, E. H. Wade, James 
Law, Edward Priestman, and Briggs Priestman. 

The} resolution referred to has been approved 
by the executive of the Three Hundred,” and 
at a meeting on Monday a letter was read 
from Mr. Forster, M.P., in which he ex- 
pressed his cordial approval of Rule 15, as 
amended, gave iu his adhesion to the association, 
and will now become a member of that body. The 
amended rule will have to come before the 
„Three Hundred,” and they will be called together 
at an early day. It is thought that Mr. J. V. 
Godwin, who contested the borough at the last 

eneral election, will be invited to stand with Mr. 

orster as the joint candidates of the Liberal 
party. 8 

HULL.— The Liberal Two Hundred of Hull on 
Monday resolved to invite Mr. Norwood, M. P., 
again to contest the borough, with Mr. Wilson, 
M. P., as his colleague, despite their divergence from 
the former in his views on the Eastern policy of the 
Government. 

Cork County.—The result of the poll was made 
known on Monday as follows :—Colonel Colthurst 
(Home Ruler), 8,157 ; Sir George Colthurst (Con- 
servative), 2,027; majority for Colonel Colthurst, 
6,130. The vacancy was caused by the death of 
Mr. M‘Carthy Downing, a Home Ruler. 

Batu.—Lord John Hervey has withdrawn his 
candidature for Bath, and Mr. Edward Wodehouse, 
the Liberal candidate for King’s Lynn in 1874, has 
been chosen instead. : 

HADDINGTON BURdUS.— The nomination of candi- 
dates has been fixed for to-morrow and the polling 
for Tuesday, the 25th inst. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall will shortly publish 
„The Life of Sir Joshua Walmsley,” by his son, 


Hugh Mullineux Walmsley. 
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BOOKS FOR LENT. | L 


THE WITNESS of the PSALMS to 
CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY, The Bampton 
Lectures for 1876. By W. ALR XANORR. D. U., Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Secoud Edition, revised 
and grea'ly eularged. 8vo. 14s, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited with 


a Plain Practical Commentary for Families and General 
gua Third Edition, with 100 Illustrations. Two vols, 
vo. 6. 


Vol. I. The Gospels, By Edward Churton, M. A., late 
Archdeacon of Cleveland and Rector of Crayke. 


Vol. II. The Acts and Ep'stles. By W. Basil Jones, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of St. David's. 


BENEDICITE; or, the SONG of the 


THREE CHILDREN. Being Illustrations of the 
Power, Beneficence, and ar manifested by the 
agar in His Works. By G. CnArIIN CHILp. Post 
vo. 8. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOOT LIFE ; 
Lectures on we!l-knewn Devotional Works, delivered at 
St. James’s, 1875-6. With a Preface by the Rev. J. E. 
Kempt, M. A., Rector. Post 8vo. 63. 


CONTENTS. 


De Imitatione Christi, Canon Farrar. 

Pensées of Puscal. Dean of St. Paul's. 

St. Francis of Sales’ Devout Life. Dean of Norwich. 
Baxter's Saints’ Rest. Archbishop cf Dublin. 

St. Augustine“ Confession. Bishop of Derry. 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. Key W. G. Humphry. 
Theologia Germanicss. Canon Ashwell. 

Féuélon’s uvres Spirituelles. Rev. T. T. Carter, 
Andrewes’ Devotious Bishop of Ely. 

Christian Year, Canon Barry. 

Paradise Lost. Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Dean of Chester, 

The Prayer Book. Dean of Chichester. 


THE SHADOWS of a SICK ROOM. 


With Pre‘ace by Canon Lippon. l6mo. £s, 6d. 


SIGNS and WONDERS in the LAND 


of HAM. A Description of the Ten Plagues of Egypt, 
with Ancient and Modern Parallels and Illustrations. 
* gy T. S. MILLINGTON. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 
8. 6d. 


CLASSIC PREACHERS of the ENG. 


LISH CHURCH, Lectures delivered at St. James’s 
Church, 1877-8. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
J. E. Kemps, M. A., Rector. Post 8vo. 7s. 6). 


CONTENTS, 


[st Series.—Donne (the Poet Preacher). Canon Lightfoot. 
Barrow (the Exhaustive Preacher), Profess r H. Wace, 
South (the Rhetorician). Dean of Durham. 

Beveridge (the Scriptural Preacher). Rev. W. R. Clark. 
Wilson (the Saintly Preacher), Canon Farrar. 
Butler (tte Ethical Preacher), Dean of Norwich. 


2nd Series.—Bull (the Primitive Preacher). Rev. W. War- 
buiton, M.A. 
Horsley (the Scholarly Preacher). Bishop of Ely. 
Taylor (the English Chrysostom). Canon Barry. 
Sanderson (the Judicious Preacher). Bishop of Derry. 
Tillotson (the Practical Pieacher). Rev. W. G. Humphry, 


B. D. 
Andre wes (the Catholic Preacher). Rev. H. J. North, M. A. 


LIFE in FAITH: Sermons Preached at 


Cheltenham aud — By T. W. Jex-Buake, D. D. 
Head Master of Rugby. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, 
as declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of the 
Evangelists and Apostles. By Lord HArnERLNv. 
Post 8vo, 6s. ;*or 1$mo, 2s, 6d 


PROVERBS: or, WORDS of HUMAN 


WISDOM. Collected and Arranged by E. S. With 
Preiace by Canon Lippon. l6mo, 3s. dd. 


THE MODERN CUSTOMS and 
MANNERS of BIBLE LANDS, ILLUSTRATIVE 
of SCRIPTURE. By Henry Van-Lennep, D. D. 


With Coloured Maps and 300 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 21s. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the Creation of che 
World to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. With 
an Introduction to the Books of the O'd Testament 


af wend SmMitH.. Maps and Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 
3 * 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of NEW 
TESTAMENT HIS TORT. With an Introduction. 
containing the connection of the Old and New Testa- 


men's. Puitip Smitu. Maps and Woodcuts, 
Post 8vo. Ye. 6d. | 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY 


of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, Edited by 
Wu. Suitu, D.C. L. Woodcuts. IGmo. 38. 6d. 


MASTERS in ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 


Lectures on Leading Div'nes of the ( hurch of England: 
delivered at King’s College 1877. With an Introduct'on 
by ALFRED Barry, D. D., Principal. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 


Hooker —- Canon Parry, 
Audrewes—Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Chillmgworth—Prof.ssor Plumptre. 
Whicbcote and Smith— Canon Westcott. 
Jeremy Taylor— Canon Farrar. 
Pearsou—Frofessor Cheetham. 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ONDON CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 


13, BLOMFIELD STREET, LONDON WALL. 

The ANNUAL SERMON vill be preached by the 
Rev. DONALD FRASER, D.D., in Lower Clapton 
Chapel (Rev. F. Soden, Minister), on Tuesday Evening, 
— * Service to commence at half-past seven 
o’clock. 


Now ready, Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE BURIALS 


QUESTION. . 
By J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 


ELLIOTT Srock, 62, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in Two Vols., 8ve, REVISED and ENLARGED 
price 128. 

OURTH EDITION of the INGOLDSBY 

LETTERS (1858—1878), in reply to the Bishops in 

Convocation, the House of Lords, and elsewhere, on the 

Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 


Bringing the Revision movement down to the present time, 
CASSELL Petter & Garin : London, Paris, & New York. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


10, u, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation convenient for business or pleasure, being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 
Drawing and diniug rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and 
numerous bedrooms. Terms, from 6s. per day, according to 
room selected, &c. Dinner at six. Established twenty years. 


—— 


HE LONDON BUREAU OF MINING 
(established 1858 with the object of securing and pro- 
motivg profitable British Mining enterprise) invite the atten- 
tion of Investors to the present favourable opportunity of 
urchasing a few shares in THE LOMAX SILVER LEAD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. Offices, 19, Mansion 
House Chambers, Queen Victoria-street, London. The shares 
are 20s. each fully paid up. The Mine is situated in one of 
the richest I.ead districts in the kingdom, and coutains the 
Champion Lode of that district—it also contains excellent 
Machinery, Engines, pileworks, and every requisite (which 
cost £30,000), and the capital is now reduced to £10,000. 
Au analysis just received from Professor White shows that 
stones of ore from the 68-fathom level contain 81°50 per 
cent, of Lead, and 34023. 6dwts. of Silver to the Ton. Such 
results speak for themselves as to the profitable future. The 
fullest particulars will be sent by Mr. W. Thompson, 
Managing Directo, 19, Mansion House Chambers. This 
Company will uvdoubtedly, from its intrinsic merits, pay 
higher dividends than any compiny extant. Investors 
desirous of securing shares at par should apply at ounce. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrincriPALs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature. Prof. Morey, University Coll. 


Botany = 1 ... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language ... % Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language „ Dr. WIRE, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian 


Lan 1 ... Prof. Ferrero, LL. D. 
th os Histo 


Ancient an ry Dr. Kemsurap, Dulwich Coll. 

English Language. . G. E. WEST, Esq., M.A. 
Physical Geography... ... Prof. SEELEY, yg Ss Coll. 

Music—Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq, 

Piano and Harmonium .. Herr Louis DIERHI. 

Singing Signor GARCIA. 


Drawing and Painting .. E. C. Milxs, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 


Terms aud Particulars on application to Tux PRINCIPALS. 


a TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 


REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Principal— DANIEL TOMKINS, 


Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application, 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, 
Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Quzclified Englich and Foreign 
Governesses. | 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 


other Examinations. 
— SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERION, DEVONSHIRE, 
Professors attend for the accomplishments, 
ing and home comforts, 
Examinatious. 


Special terms fur the daughters of ministers. 
Lady Principal. 


— — 


Established 1857. 


: Careful train- 
Pupils prepared for the University 


Address 


OIRA HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
UPPER ADDI:sCOMBE, CROYDON, SURREY. 


Conducted on the Collegiate system. 


The testimony ot the Parents of past and present Pupils 
is that the Training aud Teaching are very marked in their 
effect. 

Boirders received from the age of Nine years and 
upwards. 

Inclusive Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas 
per anuum, according to age. 

For Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, address the Principals, as above. : 


BUILDING SOCIETY *, 


James Hildyard, B.D., Rector of Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire. 


* 


CHAPPELL & cos 
IMPROVED AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS, 
Manufactured by 


CLOUGH AND WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 


Organs hitherto imported, have induced Messrs, C. and Co. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Manufactory. 


THE 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S ORGANS 


were awarded the 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


and 
MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, : 
FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 


“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 
TEN STOPS. KNEE SWELL. 


COMPASS FIVE OCTAVES. FOUR SETS of REEDS 
OF TWO AND A HALF OCTAVES EACH. 


Elegent Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 
PRICK 25 GUINEAS. 
A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guineas, 
Illustrated Price List free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.'S 
SPECIALITIES IN 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
BY ALEXANDRE. 


—— — — 


NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s, per quarter 
on the Three Years’ System. 


* 


— 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


eee 


— — = 


A large assortment of 
SECOND-HAND_ HA®MONIUMS, 


From 3 to 100 guineas. 
A Liberal Discount to Schools aud the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post, 


CHAPPELL AND _ CQ. 
50, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptie Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, a: d 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, aud is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cur, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoariInaA 1 LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 

: chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 18. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, - 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO.,, 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 
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THE WEEK, 

Pusuic attention is still absorbed in the 
Zulu disaster, and the measures taken by the 
Government to retrieve it, and the arrival of 
further telegraphic news is awaited with 
feverish impatience. The hurried messages 
sent from St. Vincent have been supplemented 
by some further information from Madeira, on 
the arrival there of the same mail steamer, the 
Dunrobin Castle, which is on the whole less 
disquieting than the preceding telegrams. 
From this it would seem that Colonel Pear- 
son, who crossed the Tugela at a point 
much nearer its mouth than Rorke’s Drift, 
where Colonel Glyn entered Zululand, had 
established himself at Ekowe. This place is 
some thirty miles, as the crow flies, from the 
Tugela, and is in a direct line of Colonel Pear- 
son's advance towards Cetswayo’s kraal. It was 
occupied by some 10,000 Zulus, and the first 
news of the war represented these Zulus 
as retiring before Colonel Pearson. It ap- 
pears to be an advantageous position on the 
banks of the Umlalazi river, and on rising 
ground. That Colonel Pearson had made good 
his advance to this point seems to indicate 
that the defeat further west had not 
necessitated his retirement. The Capetown 
telegram states that he has securely fortified 
the pest. It a'so gives the assurance that 
there is not a single hostile Zulu in Natal, 
though the disaster to Colonel Glyn’s force 
had caused the greatest consternation and gloom 
through both the colonies. There is, therefore, 
reason to hope that the Prime Minister may be 
right in the opinion he expressed that the 
defeat, though a great military disaster, is 
nothing more. There is no reason to believe 
that the Zulus in Natal are in any way hostile 
to British rule. They are, on the contrary, 
most friendly to it, and grateful for the pro- 
tection it gives. As Lord Kimberley told the 
House of Lords, the Zulu population of that 
colony largely consists of fugitives from 
Cetewayo’s tyranny, and there is not much 
fear that they would desire to extend his 
rule. The worst thing to dread is that 
the neighbouring petty chieftains may be en- 
couraged t pea cause with the Zulu 
King. In m despatch last November Lord 
Chelmsford Said that the Amaswazi declined to 
join us till they saw that we were more than a 
match for the Zulus; but that after the first 
success they would be found on our side. 
What has been the effect on them of 
the first failure? This question suggests 
‘hat there may be troubles on many 
sides which, though not threatening the exis- 
tence of the colony, may prolong the war and 
greatly disturb the whole of the South African 
colonies. The colonial population seem to have 
been precipitated from the height of confidence 
to the depths of despair; but we, at home, may 
at least take a calmer view of the situation, 
and hope with Lord Granville that the valorous 
resistance which a mere handful of men offered 
to the overwhelming hosts of Oetewayo, has 
prevented him from following up his success 
by an invasion of Natal. 


No one can complain of any lack of energy 
on the part of the Government in their efforts 
to support Lord Chelmsford. Our camps and 
dockyards resound with the notes of prepara- 
tion. Some 8,500 men of all arms are to be 


despatched to South Africa without delay, 


and more than a dozen first-class steamers 
have been hastily engaged to carry out 
the expedition. The first two vessels are 
expected to leave Gravesend and Southamp- 
ton this afternoon, and the others will follow 
in rapid succession. Before their arrival 
at Port Natal, some four or five weeks 
hence, the small force under General Chelms- 


ford will have been reinforced by such troops 
as can be spared from the Cape Oolony and the 
Mauritius, as well as by a regiment at Ceylon 
which was returning homeward from India. 


One of the indirect results of the great war 
in which Sir Bartle Frere has involved this 
country, will be the early completion of tele- 
graphic communication with the Cape. Its 
urgent necessity was admitted by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach to a deputation that waited upon 
him last week. Two plans are commended to 
the attention of the Government with the view, 
of course, of securing a publicsubsidy, without 
which neither could at present become re- 
munerative. One is the extension of the sub- 
marine cable from St. Vincent to Table Bay, 
which would have to be laid down upon an 
ocean bed of immense depth. The other pro- 
poses an extension of the line from Aden along 
the East Ooast of Africa, touching at Zanzibar, 
Mozambique, and Port Natal, and from this 
submarine terminus the existing land line to 
Capetown would be utilised. The only overland 
portion in this scheme would be acrozs the 
Somauli country to avoid the long circuit round 
Cape Guardafui. The promoters, it is stated, 
undertake to complete the laying of about one 
half the whole distance by July next—an inter- 
mediate connection of mail steamers becoming 
at once available to cover the remaining dis- 
tance—and to guarantee the completion of the 
whole system from Aden to Natal by the end 
of August. While these schemes are under 
official consideration, the Government are said 
to contemplate putting on fast despatch boats 
between Aden and Natal, a distance of some 
3,500 miles, which could be run in twelve days. 


Little need be added to the remarks we have 
offered eleewhere on the resumption of the 
Parliamentary session. The two Ministers who 
spoke in either Houses Lord Beaconsfield and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, were cautious and sub- 
dued in language; the Opposition leaders were 
mild in their criticism; while the Irish members, 
disappointed that the University Question was 
ignored, and that their country was neglected,” 
made a feeble and ineffectual protest. The list 
of small measures announced included bills for 
dealing with the Mutiny Act—not with the 
„insane idea, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, of withdrawing the control of the 
army from Parliament—with the Criminal Code, 
with the Bankruptcy Laws, and with corrupt 
practices at elections; and will be followed by 
others if opportunity offers. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer vouchsafed the information 


that, while the authorities at Oaloutta 
were agreed that India could bear the 
cost of the Afghan war, that country 


would be relieved by a loan of two 
millions, without interest, from the British 
Exchequer; and the right hon. gentleman on 
Monday somewhat vaguely denied that the 
Government had any intention of appointing 
the Duke of Connaught permanent Prince- 
Viceroy of Ireland, as had been reported in the 
newspapers. 


On Monday night the Lord Ubancellor intro- 
duced his new bill for amending the law of 
bankruptcy, in obedience to the imperative 
demands of the commercial community. His 
lordship proposed, first, the appointment of a 
judge who shall attend solely to bankruptcy 
business. Next, he intends to control the pro- 
ceedings of trustees in bankruptcy by providing 
for an audit of all their accounts, for their 
giving due security, and for the payment of all 
moneys that might come into their bands to 
separate accounts at the bank. Further, instead 
of having an adjudication in bankruptcy in the 
first instance, it is proposed that there shall 
be a meeting of creditors to decide whether 
there should be a bankruptcy on further 
investigation, or an arrangement by deed; but 
proxies for such meetings will not be allowed 
except with the consent of the judge, and no 
deed of arrangementisto be valid unless it is pro- 
posed to pay at least five sbillings in the pound. 
The bill contains other suggestions, though not 
so thorough as those which were lately sug- 
gested by the City memorialists. The measure 


is generally regarded as a step in the right 
direction, and as adapted to check to some 


extent the present system of waste, injustice, 
and confusion. 


As the Government fear to touch the Irish 
University question, Mr. Butt, the nominal 
head of the Home Rulers, proposes to pave the 
way for future action by moving “ on an early 
day the following specious resolution: 
That, in the opinion of this House, it 
is essential to the interests of Ireland that 
the University institutions of that country 
should be so arranged that Irishmen of all 
religious persuasions should be able to obtain 
the benefit of degrees and the advantages of 
University education without the compromise 
of their religious convictions; and that, in 
order to accomplish this object, legislation on 
the subject is absolutely necessary.” A dis- 
cussion on this motion will be useful in 
defining the attitude of parties in reference to 


the proposed endowment of the Roman Catholic 
College. 


A few days ago Sir James Elphinstone, in 
addressing his constituents at Portsmouth, is 
reported to have said that there would be no 
dissolution of Parliament till after next year’s 
session. Possibly the hon. member, being a 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty, may be acou- 
rately informed of the intentions of the Cabinet. 
If that is Lord Beaconsfield’s latest view, we 
may infer that he fears the immediate conse- 
quences of an early appeal to the constituencier, 
and is anxious to mature a showy policy 
before he goes to the country. 


It is gratifying to record that the long-stand- 
ing difference between Mr. Forster and the most 
influential section of the Liberal party at Brad- 
ford has been settled. Rule 15 of the Liberal 
Electoral Association has been amended by the 
substitution of the word may” for shall — 
a change which satisfies the right hon. gentle- 
man, who has forthwith enrolled himself as a 
member of that body. Though the alteration 
has yet to receive the formal approval of the 
Three Hundred,” there is no doubt that 
the Liberal party in Bradford will now be 
united, and be able at the next general election 
to present a united front to their political foes. 


Matters are going from bad to worse in Ger- 
many. The most prominent feature in the 
Speech from the Throne, delivered in person 
last week by the Emperor William, announced 
that the Government proposed a general return 
to a Protectionist policy, and that Prince Bis- 
marck’s Disciplinary (“ Gagging ”’) Bill would 
be submitted to the Reichstag. A serious con- 
flict is anticipated on both questions. It is, 
indeed, possible that the German Parliament 


may pass some mild edition of the 
last-named measure, but the Ohancellor’s 
reactionary commercial policy will be 
strongly opposed, and is expected to 


lead to a dissolution. Prince Bismarck wants 
a largely-increased revenue, not for the ordi- 
nary purposes of the Government, but to main- 
tain the huge and unnecessary armaments 
which paralyee the energies of the population. 
When will Germans not merely recognise, but 
agitate, for the removal of this incubus ? 


Tho news of the week bearing on tho Eastern 
Question is interesting. The Czar has rati- 
fied the Treaty with Turkey—in connection 
with which there has been an imposing thanks- 
giving sorvice at St. Petersburg—and orders 
have been given for the return home of the 
Russian troops. The serious difficulty relative 
to the boundary line of the Dobrudscha has been 
temporarily settled by the withdrawal of the 
Roumanian garrison from Arab-Tabia, pending 
a final arrangement by the Powers; and Sir 
Austen Layard has taken leave of the Sultan 
prior to his return to England on account of ill- 
health. The Porte is still negotiating with M. 
de Tocqueville for a loan of eight millions, and 
will, it is said, shortly request the English 
and French Governments to appoint each 
two delegates to the commission for the admini- 
stration of the Customs, and is also reported 


to have resolved upon decreasing fhe strength 
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of the army and navy, and reducing 
the administrative staff with a view to establish- 
ing a financial equilibrium. This is good news, 
if true. On the other hand, the negotiations 
for extending the frontier of Greece have been 
suspended; the Sultan’s Ministers being will- 
ing to cede a considerable portion of terri- 
tory in Thessaly, but refusing to yield any- 
thing in Epirus, though recommended by the 
Berlin Congress, on the stereotyped plea that an 
insurrection would break out in that province 
if any part of it were to be surrendered to 
Greece. The proposed Oonstitution for Bul- 
garia, to be submitted to the Assembly in a few 
days, has been promulgated. Amongst other 
things, it provides that the State Church shall 
be the Orthodox Greek communion. 


From Lahore we learn that Wali Mahomed, 
the half-brother of Shere Ali, has reached 
Jellalabad, where he will no doubt assist 
Major Cavagnari in his negotiations with 
the notables of Cabul. On the other 
hand, Yakoob Khan and bis father are 
endeayouring to persuade General Kauf- 
mann to give them material aid, and 
it is probably with some such object in 
view that the Russian commander-in-chief in 
Turkestan has set out on a hasty journey to 
St. Petersburg. There are no visible eigns 
that either Shere Ali or bis san are disposed 
to come to terms. On the contrary, they 
are collecting all available troops for a final 
struggle in the approaching spring. Even more 
important than the telegrams about Afghanistan 
is the statement that, unless copious rains fall 

within the next fortnight, there will be a 
 ‘gerious failure of the crops in the Punjaub, and 
that there is some danger of a famine in other 
parts of India. 


Misfortune still follows the attempt to plant 
missionary stations in Central Africa. To the 
list of martyrs in this self-denying work must 
now, we 2 to say, be added Mr. Penrose, of 
the Ohurch Missionary Society, killed, with 
all his camp followers, by a hostile chief; 
and Mr. Thomson, the most experienced 
of the. survivors. of the London Mission, 
who died of sunstroke at Ujiji in September 
last. In adverting to this ‘‘ serious loss,” the 
Rev. Dr. Mullens appeals in another column to 
the friends of the London Missionary Society 
for fresh volunteers to fill the vacant places and 
to carry on the noble work of these Ohristian 
— in Ceutral Africa, and asks for pecuniary 

elp in replenishing the exhausted funds of this 
particular mission. Wedoubt not the response 
will be prompt and generous, 

—— _____ 


The prize of 100/. offered by the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union for the best tale on Tempe- 
rance, specially adapted for children, has been 
awarded to Miss M. A. Paull, of Plymouth. There 
were several hundred competitors. 

Bishop Colenso has just issued the seventh part 
of his work on the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua,” and with this he completes the task to 
which he addressed himself nearly twenty years 
ago. The first part appeared in 1862. 

Sir John Lubbock has in the press two volumes 
of lectures and essays—one scientific, the other 

litical and social in character. They will shortly 

published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier writes to the Athenewm :— 
4% believe—indeed, I am confident—that I have 
found another 5 94 by Shakespeare—at least, 
one in the authorship of which he was iinportantly 
concerned. I suspected it when I was thirty, and 
now I am ninety I am convinced of it. The evidence 
is entirely internal, for, unlike ‘Arden of Fever- 
sham,’ there is no tradition on the subject, but, like 

Arden of Feversham,’ the story is — and 
relates to the murder of a husband by his wife 
nearly twenty years before Shakespeare was a 

ular writer for the stage. The title of it is 

A Warning for Fair Women,’ and it was printed 
in 1599 anonymously. Till now the name of 
Shakespeare has never been connected with it, but 
the strongest internal evidence shows it, in my 
opinion, to be his.” 

Tne RxeaisTRAR-GENERALSHIP.— Major Graham, 
the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, will, there is little doubt, resign very 
en the office which he has held for more than a 
quarter of acentury. Major Grabam is a younger 
brother of the late Sir James Graham, of Netherby. 
It is understood that the promotion of Dr. William 
Farr, the present assistant registrar, isdecided upon, 
and no appointment is likely to be more popular, 
whilst no one’s claims can be for a moment recog- 
nised in competition with his. As chief of the de- 
partment of vital statistics, a post created especi- 
ally for Dr. Farr, and by his long efforts to make 
the returns of his department alike valuable to 
bysicians, economists, and statisticians, Dr. Farr 
earned a debt of gratitude which would be but 
even scantily repaid by his promotion to the more 
lucrative post now held by Major Graham.—Jan- 
chester Guardian. | 


SKETOHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hos or Commons, Monday Night. 


One of Lord Beavonsfield’s favourite axioms 
received fresh justification on Thursday night. 
It was again the unexpected” that ‘‘hap- 
pened.” A week ago at this hour, the opening 
night of the Parliamentary session was looked 
forward to as certain to be dull. It was known 
that our Government of expediency having met 
a chevk in their endeavour to purchase the 
Irish vote, had abandoned the intention of deal- 
ing with the question of University Education 
in Ireland. This eliminated from their pro- 

mme, there was nothivg heroic left. Accord- 
ingly, the first night of the session was sure to 
be dull and unemotional. Twelve hours later 
came the news from Zululand, and a burst of 
indignation and a clamouring for a victim went 
up from the public throat. Everybody looked 
to the opening of Parliament, fortuitously near, 
as an occasion when reparation would be 
instantly demanded. Possibly the Premier 
might be impeached, the Minister for War 
placed under arrest, the Colonial Secretary 
suspended, and the Postmaster-General carried 
in chains to Tower-hill, there to lay his meek 


white head on the long-disused blocs. 


In striking contradistinction to the state of 
public expectation thus wrought upon, the 
opening of what is practically, though not 
technically, the session of 1879, was the dullest 
and least excitable of any I have been present 
at. There was no crowding of the benches, no 
gathering of groups below the Bar, no rushing 
to and fro in the lobby, and no whispered con- 
sultations on the front benches. In the House 
of Lords the scene partook of some of those 
features which have grown familiar since Lord 
Beaconsfield became its leader. Not only was 
the Prince of Wales there, but his two brothers 
—the Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught— 
occupied seats on the front cross-bench. The 
fourth occupant of this bench was the Duke of 
Cambridge, and the fifth and last, Lord Derby. 
The Princess of Wales surveyed the scene from 
the side gallery, and Prince Leopold, who is 
not often seen under these circumstances, sat in 
the same alcove. Even in such distinguished 
company, Lord Beaconsfield was not to be 
betrayed into doing or saying anything that 
should extite emotion. His cue was to repre- 
sent the empire as being at peace. The war in 
Afghanistan was concluded, its work accom- 
plished ; and the pacification of Eastern Europe 
was crystallising under the benign influence of 
the Berlin Treaty. It was true that there had 
been a disaster in Zululand —“ a terrible 
military disaster; but,“ he added, I think 
I may say it is no more.“ His tone was at the 
moment almost apologetic, and the inference 
the brilliant throng of ladies in the gallery 
might have drawn was, that if the Prime 
Minister could have obliged them by anything 
„more than the annihilation of half a British 
regiment and the peril of a colony, he would. 
But with a Government at once so bold and 80 
wise, this was really all that reasonable persons 
could expect. 

This policy of minimising everything was 
sedulously and successfully imitated in the 
House of Commons. It is the sort of thing in 
which, by exception, Sir Stafford Northcote 
excels his chief. I do not know anyone who 
can make a stupendous announcement with an 
indifferent and commonplace manner better than 
Sir Stafford Northcote. He has a way of intro- 
ducing important statements in parenthetical 
sentences which Lord Beaconsfield might envy. 
I remember when, during the winter session, 
it was his painful duty to announce the with- 
drawal of the proposal for the Rhodope grant, 
he put on an air and assumed a voice precisely 
similar to those with which he might ha ve 
remarked to the Speaker that we were having a 
severe winter. On Thursday he, in this same 
way, in a parenthetical sentence of fifteen 
words, announced that he would presently have 
to move for a yote of money on account of the 
Zulu war. This tone and manner are subtly 
and singularly infectious. They strike the key- 
10‘e of a debate, and though of course they do 
not always succeed in keeping the chorus in the 
key, they bave an important influence in that 
direction, On Thursday night it was wholly 
successful. Sir William Harcourt, emulous of 
the opportunity of renewing his recent success 
at Oxford, delivered a speech meant to be 
sprightly, which fell very flat. The Marquis 
of Hartington returned to a level of debating 
ability once too familiar, but of late happily 
foreign to his speeches. He stumbled and hesi- 
tated, dropped into a sing-song tore, and trars- 
mitted the conclusion of what appeared to be 
his most important sentences, through his boots 
into the cellars below the House. It should be 
said that the surrounding circumstances were 
not conducive to brilliant oratory. It was 
seven o’clock, and five-sixths of the members 


had gone away to prepare for dinner. By some 
odd arrangement the eader of the Opposition, 
having declined in favour of Sir Charles Dilke 
the opportunity of speaking at the opening 
of the debate, had forestalled his right 
of speaking at ‘the close. Moreover, the 
one topic on which all thoughts were 
centred was forbidden to him. The 
House of Commons, though it is open to 
the charge of wasting a good deal of time in 
purposeless debate, will always decline to dis- 
cuss matters which are not fully before it. The 
papers relating to the calamity at the Cape 
were as yet incomplete. The issue was too 
serious to be dabbled in, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s appeal to hon. members to refrain 
from indulgence in ‘‘ conjectural comments,“ 
was loyally responded to. Thus, since the talk 
of the evening could not take the direction upon 
which all minds were bent, it lapsed into the 
inevitable Irish debate. It is in some measure 
a convenience that when by accident the House 
of Commons finds itself deprived of a topic upon 
which it had counted, the Irish members are 
always ready to supply material for as many 
hours’ conversation as may benecessary. They 
fulfilled their function on Thursday night, and 
appropriately wound up the debate by a divi- 
sion, on which they mustered twenty-five votes. 

On Friday night Ireland once more engrossed 
the time and attention of an overworked House 
of Commons. The resolution affirming the 
justice and desirability of assimilating the 

orough franchise in Ireland to England was 
again Seought forward by Mr. Meldon. Itisa 
subject which has come before the House 
through six successive years. Of late Mr. 
Meldon has assumed charge of the motion, and 
he approaches with evident complacency the duty 
of commending it to the favourable attention of 
the House. Now Mr. Meldon is not a pleasant 
speaker. He has a bad voice, an aggressive 
manner, and a borough sessions style of address, 
and he is, moreover, altogether devoid of the 
national attribute of humour. So when Mr. 
Meldon rose hon. members rose too, and with 
one accord left the House. They did not come 
back in any considerable numbers till the division 
was imminent, though in the meantime Mr. 
Forster had made a very able speech in support 
of the resolution, which had also received the 
approval of the leader of the Opposition. It 
was rejected by 256 votes against 187, figures 
which compare unfavourably with the division 
last year, when the Irish members, supported 
by the forces of the Opposition, nearly snatched 
a victory. 

To-night the House, with the debate on the 
calamity at the Cape looming in the near 
distance, has occupied itself with discussing its 
own mode of procedure. This, with the recol- 
léction of recent episodes, and with the know- 
ledge that in the coming session there will be 
many 888 for the Obstruotionists to 

arade, has become a matter of real neoessity. 
t is the second resolution, which affects the 
power of speech in committee, that is specially 
aimed at the Home Rulers. If it were passed 
it would only limit the power of obstruction, 
and would still leave opportunity for a long 
night’s sitting. But sufficient for the sitting 
has been the resolution thereof, and to-night 
only the first of the series has been dealt 


hours were occupied in discussing whether it 
should be approached. Objections were raised 
below the gangway on the score that sufficient 
time had not been given for considering the 
resolutions, which were placed on the paper 
only on Friday night. This, however, was 
scarcely ingenuous, for the whole subject was 
debated and fought out last session, and the 
resolutions are founded upon the recommenda- 
tions of the committee which then sat. But the 
excuse served to bar the way till eight o’clock, 
when, the Government prevailing in two divi- 
sions, the minority went away to dinner and 
the business of the night commenced. 

The debate has, like all on similar lines, been 
a very good one. The subject bas been ap- 
proached from all possible points of view; aud 
if, in the result, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has been driven back from line to line, the 
outcome has been the establishment of an im- 
provement on the existing rule. There is no 
doubt that a great deal of time is wasted on 
going into committee of supply, and it is quite 
possible to guard the constitutional rights of 
minorities without blocking the progress of 
public business. The debate lasted till a late 
hour, but still left the majority of the resolu- 
tions untouched. 


The Academy understands that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. for publication a memoir of his 
late wife, including some notices of his son, the 
Rev. Craufurd Tait. The volume will contain also 


the r. kept by Mrs. Tait on the occasion of the 
| loss of their children some years ago at Carlisle, 


with. Before it was moved nearly three 
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Correspondence, 


— 


THE CENTRAL AFRICA MISSION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, — When, two years ago, the directors of the 

London Missionary Society commenced their 
mission on Lake Tanganyika, they were able to 
gend out six missionary brethren to Zanzibar, with 
the hope that they might accomplish the journey 
in a single season, and so the mission might be 
firmly established. The numerous difficulties which 
they met with in the first stage ef their journey 
proved & formidable hindrance; and at once, as 
with their friends in the Church Missionary 
Society, and, indeed, all previous travellers, began 
to weaken their numbers and dissipate their 
strength. One member of the mission left it 
through sickness. Mr. Price returned to England 
to consult with the directors ; but the remaining 
four, after the rainy season, continued their journey 
into the interior, and three of them reached Ujiji 
in August last. Soon after their arrival the health 
of their leader, Mr. Thomson, the most experienced 
member of the party, totally failed ; and on Sunday, 
Sept. 22 last, he died. In many ways his lamented 
removal is a serious loss. But it is by suffering and 
loss like this that we fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ,” and enter into the 
sorrow of the Head of the Church, that we may be 
fitted to share His glory. 
The directors of the society are not discouraged 
by this sad event ; they are only anxious to prove 
the sincerity of their service by putting forth a 
fresh effort for the firm establishment of this mis- 
sion. The funds with which it was commenced have 
been expended ; and they noed three men to fill 
the vacant places and occupy the stations which 
have been selected. They desire to send forth on 
this service men who bave bad some experience ; 
it is rather too heavy to be borns by students fresh 
from college life. Are there no young ministers, 
are there no young medical men, who are willing 
to devote themselves specially to this work? Are 
there none willing with a full hand” and by 
generous gifts, to aid in sending them forth? The 
need is great. The service isa true privilege to 
such as understand and appreciate it. And the 
churches are full of men able to go forth and preach 
the Lord's Gospel of love to tribes that have never 
heard it hitherto. 

Believe me, very truly yours, 

JOSEPH MULLENS. 
A RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Str,—I read with interest your article on the 

proposed Scotch census of religious profession. It 
is evident, however, that the writer laboured under 


the difficulty of not knowing the details of the re- 


commendations of the conference recently held in 

Edinburgh, which have not yet been published. I 

enclose for your perusal a copy of the suggestions I 

put forth in connection with that conference, and 

you will observe that I distinctly recommended the 
renewal of the inquiry on the amount of accommoda- 
tion which the people have provided for religious 
worship, as well as the number of persons or 
attendants by whom this provision is made use of. 
It is unnecessary for me to say that I endorse your 
observations in favour of the actual accommoda- 
tion, because it isa matter of fact, and not of speeu- 
lation or estimate. The only question is, how far 
the religious query should be inserted in the Eoglish 
and Scotch census, as it is in the Irish; and we 
decided -in the affirmative, making the answer 

“optional” to save scruples of conscience, and 

other evident difficulties. , 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
LEONE LEVI. 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, Feb. 17. 

[We are sorry to have been misled as to the scope 
of Professor Levi’s proposals by paragraphs in 
two separate Scotch papers, both of which 
omitted any reference to church accommoda- 
tion. We venture to express a hope that, 
before committing himself to a census of religious 
profession, our respected correspondent will 
fully inform himself of the incidents connected 
with the conflict of 1860 on the subject.— 
Ep. Noncon.] 


EVERY MAN TO HIS POST. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir,—Is it not possible to put a stop to this reck- 
less and wicked career of pillage and murder into 
which our country is being dragged? Have we, 
who abhor and cry out against it, done all that we 
can, or is it possible to do more? The Nonconfor. 


mists of England, the backbone of the Liberal | 
party, have always been loyal to England. They 
have, I admit, dyed their hands in blood, but they 
have seldom been slow to originate or back up any 
measure tending to the well-being of their country. 
They, more than any other party, have purchased 
the liberties which we now enjoy, and therefore it 
is to them especially that we must look, and on 
them that we must especially lean, in every attempt 
made to preserve these liberties. It may be taken 
for granted that there is but a small percentage of 
sham Liberalism in their ranks. Let Mr. Glad. 
stone, or any other true-hearted and competent 
leader, only give the signal, and they will rally 
round him without hesitation. They have been 
Mr. Gladstone’s most faithful followers. When 
the front Opposition bench, with its rank-and-file, 
has hesitated, or has left him to fight almost single- 
handed against an imperious majority, the Noncon- 
mists of England have been true to him. They do 
not forget his somewhat ill-natured challenge to 
them to carry their votes elsewhere, or his over- 
sight of their claims during the Education contro- 
versy, but their regard for him, their devotion to 
him, their confidence in his character, patriotism, 
and consummate ability, are unabated. If it can 
be proved, as many think it can, that they 
are a minority, they are not a contemptible 
minority. If they will only rise as one man, 
and by their united and individual efforts cheer 
him on, England may soon be rescued from the 
grasp of unscrupulous, prodigal ambition. I would 
not for one moment seek to underestimate the 
services of the Marquis of Hartington. His more 
recent speeches show, to my thinking, a rapid 
development of opinion and conviction in the 
direction of Liberalism. His whole attitude is 
firmer and more decided than it was a year ago. 
His address to the Edinburgh students made me 


proud to think of bim as rector of my alma mater, 
and a wortby succeseor of Gladstone and Carlyle. 
His still more recent speeches at Liverpool are even 
more certain and cheering in their ring. All this I 
admit; but, unless I am mistaken, the great body 
of Nonconformists have not yet agreed to accept 
Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of leadership. They 
will gladly support the Marquis of Hartington as 
long as he leads with wunfaltering step, but the 
mere name of Gladstone is a sort of music which 
will never fail to inspire them. 


All our Liberal leaders seem to be assuming a 
more decided attitude. Lord Beaconsfield is now 
unconsciously educating his opponents. He bas 
completed the education of his own party. They 
could not possibly be more servile. They will 
applaud his every deed, whether it be one of 
pillage or defiance. They will follow him likea 
troop through mud and blood, satisfied if they can 
only keep hold of his coat -tails. They need no 
further training. Unhappily, their opponents do, 
and the reckless and ambitious policy of the 
dictator is rapidly developing them. The time 
cannot surely be far off when the conscience of the 
nation will insist upon a revolt from the present 
Government, It is all very well for its sup- 
porters to ask us if it be credible that a 
body of English gentlemen could stoop to the 
trickery and treachery with which our Government 
is often charged. The Hon. T. C. Bruce, M. P. for 
Portsmouth, told his constituents the other day 
that, to judge by the language used by Liberals, it 
might be imagined that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had become “traitors to their country and were 
concealed black guards. Hard names do not meet 
with much welcome in polite society, and men of 
refined feeling do not like to hear them; but I 
very much fear that we are often more readily 
shocked at hearing the words than at witnessing 
the deeds which such terms strip of all their 
attractiveness. Allow me to give an illustration. 
On Thursday last the Earl of Beaconsfield, address- 
ing the House of Lords, used the following 
language :— | 

Her Majesty's Government bave the satisfaction of 
feeling that the object of their interference in that 
e [Afghanistan] has been completely accom- 

lished. We are now in possession of the tLree great 

ighways which connect Afghanistan with India, and I 
hope that this country will remain in possession of these 
three great highways. (Ministerial cheers.) They hav- 
secured the olject for which the expedition was under- 
tuken ; they have secured that frontier which will, I 
hope and believe, render our Indian Empire invulner- 
able, and in attaining this object we shall trench as little 
as possible upon the independence and self-government 
of Afghanistan. 

Now, let any one compare this statement, and 
especially that portion of it which I have italicised, 
with the following words used by the same noble 
lord in the same place on December 10 :— 


It has been said that, on a recent occasion, not in 
this House, I stated that the object of the war with 


Afghanistan was rectification of boundaries, and that 
we were to have a scientific frontier instead of a hap- 
hazard one. I never said that that was the object of 
the war. I treated it as what might be a consequence 
of the war, a very different thing. 


In the second statement the Premier repels the 
accusation that he had gone to war for a new 
frontier, whereas in the former statement he posi- 
tively and unambiguously asserts that that was 
the object. It may be very vulgar to call the 
author of these two irreconcilable statements by a 
name which his assertions warrant, but is the deed 
to be applauded while its name is repelled with 
horror and scornful wrath ? 

But I will not stop here. The Queen herself is 
made to say in her speech last December— 


The hostility towards my Indian Government mani- 
fested by the Ameer of Afghanistan, and the manner in 
which be repulsed my friendly mission, left me no 
alternative but to make a peremptory demand for 
redress. This demand having been disregarded I have 
directed an expedition to be sent into his territory, and 
I have taken the earliest opportunity of calling you 
41 and making to you the communication required 

y law. 


Far be it from me to accuse Her Majesty of 
having part or lot in this business. These words 
were put into her mouth, but they are the concoc- 
tion of her Ministers, and of the Prime Minister in 
particular. If these words mean anything, they 
mean that the Ameer’s conduct was the cause of 
the war, and that the object of the war was to 
punish him. But Lord Beaconsfield tells us now 
that the object of the war was to obtain 
a new frontier. Sir, I think England has 
a right to know whether Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters have concealed even from the Queen 
herself the real object of the Afghan war. I should 
like, further, to know what we are to think of the 
Minister who deliberately, and before all the world, 
puts into the mouth of the Queen words which are 
not true? Let thore worship that man who are 
prepared to stamp such conduct with their unfeigned 
approval, but I think better of my countrymen 
than to suppose they will submit to bis administra- 
tion much longer. 

Nor is Lord Beaconsfield alone in this sorry 
business. Dis colleagucs are not asbamed of their 
co partnery. To give only one instance, Sir 
Stafford Northcote is rcpo:ted as baving said in the 
fIcuse of Commons on Dec. 13 :— 


It has been said that we desired to get a new frontier 
aud to puvish the Ameer for the sins of Russia, and so 
on. But what was the real cause of the war! It was 
that a fiiendly mission, seut by the Governor of India 
to the Ameer, was repelled by him in territory not bis 
own, by force, and under circumstances which gave bis 
act the character not only of deſlanco, but, to some 
extent, of a menace. 


Contradictory assertions like these would dis- 
credit any Government, and I cannot think that 
it is for the moral, any more than the material, 
advantage of this nation that men in high places 
should be allowed to make such a shuttlecock of 
truth before the people, At the head of our 
country we need men to whose noble character and 
conduct we can point the rising race, and say, Let 
these men be your examples.” One good example 
is better than a thousand beacons. 


At this moment we are going from bad to worse, 
unless, indeed, the disaster in Zululand may create 
a revulsion of feeling Our Government Las landed 
us in a fine mess. It is only a military disaster,” 
we are told, but who sent our soldiers into the 
hostile country and with what object? Were it 


be amused at the language employed. We are told 
that the British flag has been dishonourcd. Cer- 
tainly it has; but let there be no misunderstanding 
as to what the dishonour really is. Thoee who are 
loudest in bewailing the disbonour seem to think 
it no dishonour for the British flag to be sent upon 
an errand of plunder and massacre. Their idea of 
dishonour goes no further than the defeat. Then, 
again, the lowest passions of the people are appealed 
to on the ground that a savage bas insulted our 
flag. But where is the insu!t? Are Englishmen 
to go whenever they choose into a foreign territory, 
without provocation, and in the most menacing 
manner postible, and be made welcome? Has a 
savage no rights? Is not a savage a man? If 
French or German troops were to march along 
Fleet-street, unfurl their flag, and prepare for an 
attack, would that flag meet with much respect? 
And, now, what do we hear? Dire vengeance is 
breatbed from almost every mouth, ‘Such an 
insult is not to be tolerated.” The poor savages 


butchered witbout mercy. ‘‘ Whatever opinions 
people might entertain, said Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P., to his constituents, ‘‘everyone must agree 
that the national honour must be retrieved at all 
costs.” Surely burglars may cry out ‘‘ honour” 


after this. Another honourable member, Sir James 


not for the gravity of the event, one might almost 


who have dared to fight for fatherland are to be 
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Elphinstone, tells us that it will not be long 
before the British troops will rise in their strength, 
and sweep away the enemies of this country.” 
Revenge is the cry which we hear from all quarters, 
and yet we are the wrong-doers, the invaders. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty consoled his con- 
stituents the other day with the pious reflection 
that the brave men who-have gone to their rest 
have gone fighting nobly for theit country.” That 
our men were brave I have no doubt, and so are 
the Zalus; but, as the same First Lord said in the 
same breath, the task of fighting a savage is not 
a noble one; nor is the task of picking quarrels 
with savages in order to murder them and annex 


‘their territory a noble one, and the flag unfurled 


in work of this description is sufficiently disgraced 


before a shot is fired. Don Quixote thought some 


encounters not noble enough for a knight, and there- 
fore delegated them to Sancho Panza, but for our 
supreme contempt for the savage we might hope 
that our brave Naboth would go with his .servile 


‘majority to South Africa to educate Cetewayo and 
‘his people into the propriety of submitting to dis- 
‘armament and extinction, taking with them Bishop 
‘Ellicott to convince the astute Zulu that their 


mission had been ‘‘ undertaken under motives of 
distinct ethical validity.” If they would do this, 
England might retrieve her honour at very little 
cost. If, however, they mean to stop at home, I 
hope the Nonconformist party in Parliament and 
out of it will give themselves no rest until by the 
use of every legitimate means they have shattered 
the Ministry which has done so much to degrade 
England, to pose her before the world as a hungry 
marauder, and compel even savages to distrust her 


‘word. Too many of us are content with a mere 


protest. We get up a meeting at which we de- 


‘mounce the crime, and then say, I have washed 


my hands.” Pilate washed his hands; but it 
remains for us to say whether he stands before man- 
kind innocent of the blood which was shed. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. SONLEY JOHNSTONE. 
Merry Hill, near Wolverhampton. 


EVANGELICALS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Six, — As you were good enough some twelve 
months ago to insert in your journal a letter of 
mine upon ‘‘ Disestablishment,” I am induced from 
seeing in the Rock, a Church of England news- 
paper for family reading, quotations now and then 
from your Nonconforming standpoint, to ask you to 
do me the favour of inserting these few remarks, 
hoping that some reader of the Rock may glance 
‘his eye over them, if so be that a reply may 
be elicited. : 

What business has an Evangelical in the Anglican 
Church? I verily once belonged to it, but when it 
pleased God to reveal His Son in me, I compared 
the Prayer Book with the Holy Scriptures, and 
weighing it in the balance of God's Word, found it 
so Jamentably wanting that I have long since ceased 
conforming to either its rubrical directions or its 
dogmatic teaching. 

What is the little child just lisping out its first 
utterances taught therein? Take the first question 
of the Church Catechism—‘‘ What is your name?“ 
„% Fanny.“ Who gave you this name?” 
godfathers and godmothers in my Baptism, wherein 
I was made a member of Christ, thechild of God, and 
an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven”! Is this 
the fact? For if it be, it makes salvation depend 
upon a drop of water, and upon the man ordained by 
an ecclesiastival corporation to administer that drop 
of water. Whereas, on the contrary, the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and the Spirit of the 
Lord cometh as the wind,” where it pleases and 
how it pleases ! 

Now let us go on in the Prayer Book. After 
the drop of water is sprinkled on the unconscious 
babe, it is said, Seeing now that this child is 
regeneiate.” Here, then, is the opus operatum witha 
witness. Salvation by the opere operato! Man 
put in the place of God the Lord who claims to 
have mercy on whom He will have mercy. 

Now, Sir, this is the sharp point of the wedge, 
and once admitted, the sacerdotalism of the 
Anglican Church follows as a matter of course. 
Christ is displaced, and the so-called priest put in 
his stead. Would any really Evangelical man 
sanction euch uvauthorised and flagrantly un- 
Scriptural assumption as this? But it is the 
natural fruit of the language which is used in the 
office for the ordaining of priests—‘‘ Receive the 
Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins you remit, they are 
remitted, and whosesoever sins you retain, they are 
retained. Why, Sir, none but God can forgive 
sins! And when our Lord assured persons that 


My 


„their sins were forgiven them — that they might 
go in peaoe— unless He was God it would have been 
blasphemy in Him to say so, but being Emanuel 
He was justified in saying so. Now, will Evan- 
gelicals rob God of the honour due unto His Name, 
and lend themselves to such superstition ? Nay, will 
they not rather see in the Church Establishment 
that as years advance the daughter of Rome is 
becoming more and more like ber old mother,” 
and, if true Evangelicals, come out of her that they 


partake not of her sins, that so they receive not of 


her plagues, 
18 Your obedient servant, 
M. J. TAYLOR. 
Kensington, February, 1879. 


Beligions und Denominational Hews, 
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ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the above society was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon- street, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 11, Mr. Josiah Alexander, the 
treasurer, in the chair. After a devotional service, 
the Rev. J. OC. Gallaway, the secretary, read the 
report, which commenced by a reference to the 
fact that they would that day commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
society—a quarter of a century of associated work. 
After an allusion to their place of meeting (the 
Memorial ae on the very site of the old Fleet 
Prison, so well known in the annals of sufferin 
Nonconformity, and their obligation to be faithfu 
to the past, by carrying on the battle of religious 
freedom till it was crowned by religious equality, 
the report went on to speak of the rise and progress 
of the work of the English Congregational Chapel 
Building Society, commencing with an allusion to 
Thomas Wilson, the chapel builder, the formation 
of the London Chapel Building Society, and next in 
order their own, which was, after much prepa- 
ration, launched at a special representative con- 
ference held at Derby in 1853. The English 
Society started with the idea of aiding fifty im- 
proved churches in five years, and began with an 
annual income of 2,700/., and a guaranteed income 
for five years of about 10,0007. It was not a society 
for merely handing money from one party to 
another, but for working out certain great practical 
benefits, which it is impossible for private and un- 
conditional gifts equally to secure. Large funds 
that merely save the pockets of local contributors 
are an evil. But large funds that effectually gu de 
inexperienced committees into the wisest methods 
of action, and proportionately stimulate local re- 
sources, are a real and great boon. The methods 
pursued by the society are then described. Friendly 
counsel and practical advice at the beginning 
before monetary aid is rendered; a satisfactory 
trust-deed ; the payment of the whole grant 
being reserved the building is finished and 
opened, and at least half the cost raised indepen- 
dently of the society’s help. The members, who 
have supreme control over the affairs of the society, 
consist of subscribers of II. Is. per annum; donors 
of 10/. 10s. ; executors paying a legacy of not less 
than 50/.; and the pastor and two representatives 
of any church throughout the country making any 
annual or biennial contribution to the funds. Not 
only is its committee very large, consisting of 

entlemen known to be N | in the work, and 

airly representing the principal districts of the 
country, but every member of that committee is 
consulted beforehand on every case applying for 


help, and on all general questions. The meetings 
e 
rin 


the committee are held quarterly, and in different 
cipal towns. The society, during its whole 
istory, has been favoured with harmony in its own 
counsels and in its action with others. It has yet 
to listen to the first complaint of its advice having 
led to mischief. It has never refused help to any 
Case CO within its rules for want of funds, and 
has never failed to meet its own engagements when 
due, however long the delay in fulfilling the con- 
dition on which aid was promised. Speaking of 
general results, the report says :— 

The number of churches built and in course of ereo- 
tion with the society's peouniary help, paid and pro- 
mised, is 517, i. e., 267 more than were contemplated at 
first in the time. Besides this number it has benefited 
several with its practical guidance, without mone 
aid, Some that it had helped in the former 238 
promised to do so in the latter, have been so successful 
in their own efforts as to be able to dispense with this 
assistance. The total number of sittings in the above 
517 churches is 234,000, giving an average of 406 to 
each, which is a higher average by at least 100 sittin 
than that of Congregational churches prior to 1851. 
The entire cost of the work, including sites, exceeds 
1,040,000. Towards this result the uniary hel 
of the society in all ways, paid ——ů 
187,071. Of this amount 126,821. has been paid, 
leaving a present liability of 10,728“ , of which 9, 260ʃ. 
is loan, and 1, 465d. grant, the bulk of which money 
ait probably be called for in the course of 1879 and 


The society has completed its engagements with 418 
churches, and partially so with several others. The 
Yorkshire society has, we believe, met its engage- 
ments with twenty-eight. This will leave more than 
fifty still looking for the help—in part or whole—condi- 
tionally promised. The present known assets of the 
society, consisting of balance in hand, investments, 
securities, definite promises, and certified legacies, are 
more than equal to the liability; but the committee 
have before them at least fifty cases, in various stages, 
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‘| increase of sittin 


looking to the society for help, and have promised 
pecuniary aid to at fash ten of them, waiting for 
further information before that help is defined. 

Reference is then made to general statistics as 
follows :— 

As this subject has occasioned much public attention 
of late, more especially in connection with ourselves and 
our Wesleyan brethren, it may not be inappropriate to 
give the following figures on the well-sustained authority 
of the Nonconformist. The total number of sittings 

rovided by the Free Churches of all sections in 
England and Wales is 6,715,456—a total that probably 
exceeds the number provided within the limits of the 
Established Church. Of this number the Wesleyan 
Methodists supply 1,723,980, and we 1,453,000. The 
since the census of 1851, by the 
Wesleyan Methodists, amounts to 276,400. Our increase 
during that period amounts to 385,240, being more 
than 108,000 sittings beyond the increase of our 
honoured brethren. Of our denominational increase 
during the last twenty-seven years, the society has 
been instrumental in providing more than half. Of the 
total accommodation of our churches, those aided by 
the society supply more than one-seventh, Of the entire 
Free Church acoommodation of the country, our 
denomination supplies one-sixth. 

In addition to the work of church building, the 
committee have recently opened a separate branch 
in aid of ministers’ houses, without any additional 
charge—an appendage to the other work in some 
cases indispensable, and in many a most valuable 
auxiliary, especially in the rural districts and in 
these days of revived bigotry and intensified repres- 
sion. Towards the required fund of 5,000/. for this 
purpose they have received altogether 1,300/., and 
of thirty cases before them ten have been matured 
for granting pecuniary aid. The society seeks the 
aid of the churches gone and especially of 
those ‘assisted by itself. The number of con- 
tributing churches is ninety-eight, and the total 
amount raised last year was 365/., being 110/. more 
than in the preceding year. These collections go 
to the grant and general fund, which last year 
amounted to 1,190/., and which the committee hope 
will be raised to 2,000. The total aggregate of 
this fund from the beginning has been 73,000“. The 
total loan fund from the formation of the society 
has been upwards of 44,0001, of which 11,000/. 
consist of promises. The „ is invested, so as 
to secure the regular payment of the life annuities, 
amounting to 2801. per annum. A conference of 
the society is held every five years. The next will 
be held in Highbury Chapel, Bristol, next April, 
and its specific object will be to bring the loan fund, 
paid and promised, to 50,0007. ; while an addi- 
tional 12,000/. is now asked to make the grant 
fund 2,000“. a year; to add 3,700/. to the manee, 
and 20, 00“. to the Irish Fund. Whatever the 
society does in aid of the work in the colonies 
is done by special appropriations ; and very gladly 
will the committee receive and apply, as directed, 
contributions towards church building in the colo- 
nies—help so rendered being valuable by the 
exorbitant interest chargeable in those regions. 

Mr. CHARLES E. Cox DER presented the audited 
balance-sheet for 1878, showing a total of 12,0201., 
including balance from previous year, collections 
from eighty-nine churches, amounting to 3321. ; 
legac of 5001. from the late Mr. Henry Brown, of 
Bradford ; contributions to the general fund, house 
fund, and loan fund, and repayments to the latter 
of advances in aid of churches. The expenditure, 
including grants and loans to thirty-six churches 
and four houses, and working expenses, was 5, 711ʃ., 
leaving 5,027/. invested in Bonds and Debenture 
Stock, and 1, 2821. cash at the Union Bank of 
London, to meet payments ehortly coming due. 
The society also held securities for 9,4197 , advanced 
on loan without interest, in aid of churches and 
manses, and repayable in annual instalments, Since 
the audit further collections had come in for 1878, 
making the number and total amount larger for 
that than for any former year. 

The CHAIRMAN congratulated the society on 
having reached the twenty-fifth year of its exist- 
ence. It had its monuments in every city and 
town of the kingdom, and greatly to its efforts it 
was owing that there was such a marvellous change 
in their places of worship. He would also con- 
gratulate their honoured secretary, to whose 
wisdom, energy, and perseverance that society 
owed so much, and he trusted that Mr. Gallaway's 
life might be greatly 22 He desired 
also to congratulate the other officials of the society, 
2 r. Conder, who was always at his post, 
and did his work well. The chairman went on to 
speak of the recent article in the Quarterly Review, 
and said he gloried in the name of Nonconformity, 
just as he gloried in the name of political Dis- 
senter, Christianity had been aggressive from its 
birth. Nonconformists had not only been foremost 
in the great battle for the freedom and education of 
the people, but they believed in humanity. They 
believed that humanity was infinitely greater than 
kings, and emperors, and aristocracies, and that to 


ennoble mankind was the 141. of all the 
at tw 


Congregational movements of the o hundred 
years. 


The Rev. W. Curupertson, Chairman of the 


Congregational Union, in moving the adoption of 


the report, said that in the country districts of 
England there was an intelligent sympathy with the 
work of the society, and the churches of England 
aud Wales had expressed satisfaction with its 
management. One of the 14 * things they had, 
as a body, to do was to make it a possible thing for 
the small fellowships in the agricultural districts in 
the poorest quarters of the land to stand true, and 
to do effectively the work that their Lord and 
King had given them todo. He had, the previous 
week, visited a church in the country, and one who 
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had the spirit of Independency said to him, Sir, if 
the doors of this church were closed, the light of re- 
ligious freedom would pass from this district.” The 
ministers and officers of some of these congregations 
had been faithful to the highest principles and the 
highest truth under circumstances of great trial and 
temptation. The Rev. Dr, AVELING, in seconding the 
resolution, said that the 517 churches to which 
reference had been made were churches in which 
the Go was preached in its simplicity and ful- 
ness. e work which had been done by the 
society had been done without any ostentation or 
noise, sometimes so quietly that people might think 


they were doing nothing. Some 150, 000l. had been 
raised by the society alone, and from the facts that 
were continually brought forward he was justified 


in saying that scores of these places would never 
have been erected at all if there had not been a 
society such as theirs to aseist in the erection. 
\The Rev. G. MARTEN moved a resolution com- 
mending the society to the prayers and sympathies 


of the churches, and said that the practice of his 


church was to give a collection to the society every 
year, and he thought every congregation should do 
the same, He should be glad to see in the course 
of years every farthing the society had kindl 
and generously given in the time of need. 
repaid with good interest The resolution wa 


- geconded by the Rev. Dr. Witson, who said 


that when Mr. Samuel Morley went to county 
after county year after year, and promoted con- 
ferences, a blessing came down upon them. In 
1860 the money raised by the county associations 
for home missionary work apart from what was 
raised for the building of chapels, was 7,250/., while 
last year the amount raised was 25,350/. This 
indicated nr life as well as material progress. 
The Church Aid and Home Missionary Society were 
now carrying out the work of evangelisation on a 
higher e, and the assistance of the Congrega- 
tional Chapel Building Society was required more 
than ever for new organisation, enlisting, as it was 
doing, all the churches in the grand work of pro- 
moting higher spiritual life in every one of them. 

The Rev. Henry Simon acknowledged his debt 
of gratitude to the society. When he was the 
minister of a few poor people in a Yorkshire village 
the first to smile on them was the English Chapel 
Building Society, who gave them such substantial 
aid that they went to work, and a church and 
schools, costing some 2,500/., were put up in that 
village, which had continued to grow, and the 
chapel and schools had since been enlarged. He 
believed all the debt had been paid off, and the 
church had become a centre of great light and 
influence in the town in which it was placed. 

After a few words from the Rev. J. S. Russg tt, 
the SzecRETARY said that there were villages with 
small populations where it was really necessary for 
the Church of Christ that they should go on the 
Union principle. It was proposed to add to the 
9th law, in which the duties of the trustees were 
distinctly stated, Provided, nevertheless, that in 
very exceptional cases, 1 in limited popu- 
lations, the funds may be applicable to Union 
churches if the trust deeds be strictly Evangelical.“ 
Also to provide for assisting in the repair of a place 
of worship in the event of any sudden or serious 
injury. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


The latest accounts from Mr. Spurgeon at 
Mentone show that an improvement in his health 
has taken place. | 

Mr. Percy S. Atkinson, of Cheshunt College, 
having accepted a cordial invitation from the church 
at Driffield, in Yorkshire, will commence his mini- 
stry there on the second Sunday in March. 

e decease is announced, at the age ot 102, of 
the Rev. William Tranter, of Salisbury. He entered 
the Wesleyan ministry in the year 1803, at the age 
of twenty-six. Since that time he has laboured almost 
incessantly in different circuits of Methodism. 

PREsTON.— At the annual meeting of the Preston 
District of the Lancashire + een Union, 
held in Lancaster on Tuesday, Feb. 4, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘‘ That this 
meeting of the ministers and delegates of the 
Preston District of the Lancashire Congregational 
Union hears with regret that the Rev. H. 5. — 
for fifteen years minister of Cannon-street Church, 
Preston, is about to retire from the district. It 
would also express its admiration of his ability and 
high character, and cherish a hope that he will 
have a happy and prosperous future in whatever 
sphere the providence of God may call him.” 

Urrineton, Berks.—The new Congregational 
chapel in this village was opened at the beginning 
of this month, A sermon was preached in the 
afternoon by the Rev. David Martin, of Oxford, 
and there was afterwards a crowded tea and public 
meeting, at which addresses were delivered by the 
chairman (the Rev. T. C. Udall), the Revs. J. 
rey, „Martin, and others. The new place 
of worship has been erected at a cost of 355/., the 
greater part of which was subscribed previous to the 
228 The erection is mainly due to the energy 
of the Rev. T. C. Udall and the supporters of the 
2 Village Mission, with which it is con- 
nected. A series of well-attended evangelistic 
services has since been held. 

BRIDLINGTON Quay.—The foundation-stone of 
the new church at Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, 
was laid on the 5th inst., by the Rev. M. E. Smith, 
the pastor. The contract sum is 1, 500l., in addition 
to which minor expenditure for improvements will 
be incurred. Memorial stones were laid by W. H. 
Porritt, Esq. (chairman of the Local Board), 


the Rev. A. G. Nicholls for Evan Fraser, Esq., o 
Hull: W. Todd, Esq., churchwarden “Hol 
Trinity; Mr. Simpson, for H. P. Jackson, Esq., 
Hull; and Messrs. Heselton, Bullock, and Sher- 
wood. In the evening a public meeting was held 
in the Club Institute (where the congregation meet 
for the present), the pastor presiding. Addresses 
were delivered by the Revs. W. C. Preston (chair- 
man of the Hull and East Riding Congregational 
Union), A. G. Nicholls, and G. Barrans (Baptist), 
and Messrs. Marshall, Thompson, and Boyd. The 
sums realised at the close of the day’s proceedings 
amounted to 116/. 10s. 

NorwicH.—The Rev. G. S. Barrett, at the annual 
meeting of Princes-street Church, Norwich, on the 
4th instant, sketched the work and progress of the 
church during the last year. The — of mem: 
bers in full communion was 544; the total amount 
raised for all purposes, 2,460/.; making a total con- 
tributed in eleven years of more than 25,0007. The 
average attendance at the Congregational Bible- 
class had been 148, and at the children’s, 60, 
„Outsiders services” are held in place of the 
ordinary Sunday evening service once in the quar- 
ter, for which the whole congregation vacates its 
sittings in order that, they may be occupied by 
those who usually attend no place of worship. The 
three, ‘‘ mothers’ meetings held in connection 
with the Biblewomen’s Mission had been attended 
by increasing numbers—the Princes-street mothers’ 
meeting now numbering eighty, the Mariner’s-lane 
fifty, and the Trowse forty, mothers. A new 
evangelist (Mr. Carritt, of the Nottingham College) 
had been recently appointed to the Trowse Mission, 
and had begun his work with very encouragin 
prospects \of success, \A site had been purchase 
for new Sunday-schools adjoining the church at a 
cost of 3,500/., and the estimated expense of the new 
schools would be from 5,000“. to 5,500/. more. 
Towards this sum of 9,000/. Mr, Barrett stated that 
one of the members of the congregation (Mr. J. J. 
Colman, M.P.) had contributed the muniticent sum 
of 2,000/., and\Mr. Barrett then announced that he 
had obtained promises which, with the sale of the 


on ground given for the purpose by a resident 
Mahomedan, there were present about eighty 


students, and the amount for which the governors 


of the college depended upon voluntary aid was 600/. 
per annum. They were not relaxing their efforts 
in America, but as it was England that would in 
all probability wield political supremacy in Asia 
Minor, it was to Englishmen they appealed for 
some support towards one of their principal educa- 
tional establishments. The Rev. Mr. Harris, for- 
merly a Presbyterian missionary at Damascus, 
followed with a brief address, and after Mr. Porter 
had answered several questions respecting the work, 
the meeting dispersed. — Record. 


MRS, RANYARD. 


The estimable lady, so widely known under tho 
initials of L. N. R,“ has passed to her rest and her 
reward at the age of seventy years, most of which 
had been spent in active but unobtrusive Christian 
service of an order initiated by herself. The record 
of her life is mainly a record of devoted work 
among and on behalf of the poor, to whom she 
sought to minister, both in temporal and spiritual 
things. We shall best be conforming to her own 
example, and we believe shall meet the wishes of 
surviving friends, like her brother, the Rev. 
Edward White, by devoting this brief memoir to a 
narrative of the peculiar enterprise which Mrs. 
Ranyard was..instrumental in commencing, and 
which she carried on with such fidelity, 
skill, and success for more than a quarter 
of a century. For it is so long ago that 
the Christian world was tirst startled, and 
then gratified, by tke anonymous issue of 
„The Book and its Story; undertaken, accord - 
ing to its author, with the object of blending 


old schoolroom \and the sum allowed by the Cor- 
poration for the widening of the street, would bring 
up the total to nearly 8,000/., leaving another 
1, 000“. to be obtained. The meeting was after- 
wards addressed by the Revs. J. Pirrie and R. 
Hobson, and Messrs. C. J. Bream, J. Porter, 
Carritt, and Livock. 


AMERICAN Missions In TuRKEY.—On Wednes- 
day evening a largely attended and an influential 
drawing-room meeting was held at the residence of 
Lord and Lady Kinnaird, 2, Pall-mall East, in con- 
nection with the work carried on in Asia Minor by 
the missionaries of ‘the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. Lord Kinnaird occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present were the Revs. Prebendary 
Auriol, Flavel Cook, C. A. Fox, Professor Stanley 
Leathes, J. Gritton, Dr. Allon, and Dr. Kennedy, 
the Hon. A. F. Kinnaird, Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, and 
other gentlemen, besides a large number of ladies. 
The Rev. Dr. Kennedy having opened the proceed - 
ings with prayer, the chairman briefly referred to 
the death on the previcus day of Mrs. Ranyard, 
whose interest in all kinds of missionary work had 


mission work throughout the world. They had 
assembled, he said, for the purpose of hearing per- 
fectly reliable information respecting the work of 
the American missionaries in Asia Minor, from the 
lips of the Rev. E. G. Porter, a gentleman who had 
recently paid more than one visit to that country. 
The Rev. E. G. Porter, having referred to the 
flourishing condition of the Central College 
at Aintab, under the principalship of the 
Rev. Mr. Trowbridge, gave a graphic and an 
interesting description of Asia Minor. The 
American missionaries were, he said, privileged to 
labour amidst the most sacred scenes of Scripture 
history—a fact which gave peculiar interest to their 
work. The country, from its geographical impor- 
tance, had always attracted the attention of the 
nations of the earth, and consequently its history 
was one of many and great vicissitudes. He thought 
that at the present time there was ground for 
thanksgiving, and reason for hope, in the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention and the acquisition 
of Cyprus by England. Our new protectorate was 
rich in all the natural resources which make a great 
and wealthy nation. Its climate was healthy and 
delightful, its people robust and strong, and it was 
rich in antiquarian and archeological treasures. But 
allits valuable natural resources were lying dormant 
and undeveloped, owing tothe insecurity of life and 
property, and the absence of all incentive to 
industry. The people had become degraded and 
neglected under Turkish rule, but with the intro- 
duction of the promised reforms, together with 
English enterprise and science, there was no reason 
whatever why Asia Minor should not again become 
what it once was—the very garden of the earth. 
Such a country as he had described offered a very 
promising field for missionary and evangelistic effort, 
and the American missionaries had been blessed with 
a large measure of success. They had now no less 
than 120 missionaries and 300 churches and schools 
in different parts of the country, which had 
been established, not from any political motive, but 
from a pure desire to spread a knowledge of the 
Gospel among the inhabitants. There was a great 
demand for the services of the young men trained 
and educated in their Protestant colleges and schools, 
and throughout the country the greatest respect 
was shown to the missionaries. During the recent 
war even the bloodthirsty Kurds spared the houses 
of Protestants in their murderous raids in search of 


plunder, Inthe Aintab College, which was built 


been so great that her lamented death was a loss to 


Scriptural information, in a form interesting even to 

young children, with a compendious history of the 
sacred books in ancient and modern times, and the 
details of their universal circulation. This volume 
ran through numerous editions, and has been 
translated into French, German, and\Dutch. Its 
success, and the deep interest which it\excited, led 
to the issue of a serial publication with a similar 
but extended title. Zhe Book and its \ Missions, 

Past and Present, was commenced in 1856, and it 
continued to appear monthly until 1864. Its object 
was to present in a connected form an available 
mass of information on the power and progress of 
the Bible, and thus supply a want which the friendg 
of\the British and Foreign Bible Society had long 
felt, but which the committee of that society did 
not feel themselves authorised to undertake. Out 
of this work there soon grew the Female Bible 
and Domestic Missions,” in which poor but devoted 
women were engaged, under proper superinten- 
dence, to carry the Bible and its message to the 
homes of\the poor. The maxim laid down was 
“Take of the people to mend themselves, They 
have long resisted attempts to mend them. Help 
them to make their own. \ Begin with the women 
and you are sure to influence the men.” This led 
to conjoined efforts to ameliorate the social and 
material condition of those visited. People began 
to pay by instalments for the purchase of clothing, 
bedding, and other necessaries, with results which 
will presently be stated. 

For this new and enlarged undertaking Mrs. Ran- 
yard had been preparing by the issue, in 1859, of her 
second most renowned book, The Missing Link; 
or, Biblewomen in the Homes of the London Poor.“ 
This work also obtained a very large circulation, 
and it helped to make the beneficent enterprise 
widely known, and brought the author into corre- 
spondence with like-minded, people at home and 
abroad, entailing, however, an enormous amount of 
labour. Rapidly did the work spread through the 
United Kingdom, and thence to, France and other 
Continental countries, and \onwards to Turkey, 
Syria, India, Burmah, and China, Just as the 
magazine, The Book and is Missions, was the 
outcome of The Book and its Story,” so the 
extended sphere of beneficence on which Mrs. Ran- 
yard was led to enter caused that magazine to be 
superseded by another, known. as The Missing 
Link Magazine; or Bible- Nor al Home and 
Abroad, This was commenced in January, 1865, 
and for fourteen years it has continued to supply, 
month by month, plain, earnest, pathetic, practical 
statements and illustrations of this ‘mission 
to the poor by means of Biblewomen, upwards 


In the preface to the fourteenth volume, completing 
the issue for the year 1878, and which can have 
been written only a few weeks prior to Mrs. Ran- 
yard’s death, the following simple but touching 
passage occurs: — Our hope, expressed in the pre- 
face to the first volume of Ze Book and is 


1 


of 200 of whom were speedily employed. 


Missions, in 1856, was just this: By recital of \ 
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facts from the heights, and especially from the 
depths, of society—to strengthen the faith of good 
men in the simple reading of the Scriptures as a 
direct and powerful instrument of human salva- 
tion’; and we are now spared to bring forth our 
twenty-first volume with a deeper faith than ever 
in the same two-edged sword. Our practical study 


of the power of the Word of God is only on a 


domestic scale among the poor and suffering ; but, 
in their world of poverty and pain, we see it year 
after year winning its quiet victories over the 
demon of strong drink, proving itself the true edu- 


cator of the most ignorant, and even the depraved. ; 


We see it carried home by the teaching of the 
Spirit in answer to the prayers of years gone by ; 
we see it make its way into closed courts in answer 
toa Biblewoman’s prayer, just now ; we mark. it 
continually laying hold of hearts in mother’s classes, 
who say they shall owe heaven to its teachings.“ 

Among the other works from Mrs, Ranyard’s pen, 
before her time and energies were absorbed by the 
pressing claims of what came to be her life- work, were, 
% Nineveb, and its Relics in the British Museum,” 
published in 1832; ‘‘ Leaves from Life,” 1855; 
„The Border Land, and other Poems,” 1857; 
** Life-Work ; or, the Link and the Rivet,” 1861 ; 
The True Institution of Sisterhood; or, the 
Message and its Messengers,” 1862 ; ‘‘ Stones Cry- 
ing out, and Rock Witness to the Narratives of the 
Bible concerning the time of the Jews, being the 
Evidence of the last Ten Years,” 1865 ; ‘‘ London : 
and Ten Years’ Work in it, 1868; and Nurses 
for the Needy, or Biblewomen Nurses in the 
Homes of the London Poor, 1875. 


Most of these works are to be judged, not by any 
severe literary standard, although the two books by 
which L. N. R.“ is best known rank high even in 
this respect, but for their purpose and scope. The 
writer had in view a definite aud noble object, and 
was ‘‘straitened until it was accomplished.” Her 
earnest spirit and sublime faith are apparent 
throughout, and have not failed to infect 
her readers with a holy enthusiasm. The 
great charm of all these works, and the main 
secret of their wonderful popularity, lie in their 
naturalness and devout simplicity and earnestness. 
There are no attempts at fine writing. Mere sensa- 
tionalism is avoided. The author seems to shrink 
from obtruding her own individuality, and sinks 
all personal claims and considerations in the work 
itself. There isa charming absence of all formality 
and officialism, while yet the agency, in its varied 
departments and in its far-reaching influences, was 
always guided and controlled by sanctified common- 
sense and by the delicate instincts of a true lady. 
All this is felt rather than seen, for it is never 
obtruded upon the readers. Their sympathies are 
appealed to, their convictions are deepened, and 
their energy is quickened by plain, simple inci- 
dente, derived from journals, letters, conversa- 
tions, and records of meetings. Many of 
these statements of fact are full of pathos, 
while others glow with rare spiritual beauty, 
and all of them reveal the strong and sublime faith 
that animated this Christian lady and the noble 
band of workers who were attracted by her courage 
and earnestness. 

Of course there were not a few difficulties, 
some of which threatened to prove insurmountable. 
The serial issues from Mrs. Ranyard's pen during 
the last twenty years fully attest this. Her faith 
was sometimes sorely tried as the work grew, but 
having entered upon it she was never allowed to 
look back or to grow weary. Last year’s balance- 
sheet showed a total of 16,177/. received, of which 
3,848/. was from the poor for clothing, &c., besides 

1,4541. for Bibles. Of these 11,215 were sold 
during the year. The chief items of expenditure 
were 7, 655“. for salaries to the Biblewomen and 
the working staff; 1,535/. for rent and furniture 
of mission-rooms, fire, light, cleaning, &c. ; 5, 6691. 
for purchase of Bibles, clothing, bedding, coals, 
soup, &., and only 675i. for printing, 
atationery, postage, and other expenses in- 
cidental to working. Mrs. Ranyard’s own 
services, incessant and onerous, were given as a 
labour of love, besides large contributions from her 
private means and from the profits of her publica- 
tions. The total receipts for this London Bible and 
Domestic Female Mission during twenty-two years 
were 323,597/.; a little more than one-third of 
which sum came in payments from the poor them- 
selves in return for the valuable help which they 
received. In addition to all this, as time went on 
and foreign claims arose with pressing earnestness, 
other work was undertaken and special funds were 
formed. The Missing Link Magazine for Decem- 
bar last states :—‘‘ We have paid salaries from our 
Foreign Fund in aid of thirty-six native Christians 


employed as Biblewomen abroad, or chiefly hitherto 
as Scripture-readers. We have eight Biblewomen in 
Syria—at Beyrout and Damascus—and one Bible- 
man; one in Jaffa; twelve in India; two in Burmah; 
two in Madagascar; two in Berlin; two in Madrid; 
two in Bordeaux; and one each at Genoa, Athens, 
Constantinople, and the Hebrides. In addition 
to all this, the branch of the Bible Mission for nurses 
received and expended during ten years no less 
than 30, 758“.; and during last year 61, 833 sick 
persons were visited, in the aggregate, 125,183 
times. But no tabular arrangement can adequately 
represent the material comfort and the spiritual 
blessing suggested by such a bare statement. The 
day shall declare it.” Meanwhile, it is to be hoped 
that the work will be continued in the same spirit 
and for the same ends. 


The remains of the deceased lady were interred in 
Norwood Cemetery, after a funeral service con- 
ducte i at the Presbyterian Church, Regent’s-square. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


The Queen and Court returned to Windsor Castle 
from Osborne yesterday. 

It is stated that Her Majesty will leave England 
on March 28, and, landing at Cherbourg, will pro- 
ceed to Italy, where she will probably be visited 
by the Duke of Connaught and his bride, who will 
arrive at an Italian port in the Osborne, the Prince 
of Wales’s yacht, early in April. From Italy Her 
Majesty is to go to Hesse-Darmstadt, there to visit 
the tomb of the Princess Alice, and will travel 
incognito. 

‘he German Crown Princess arrived in London 
on Saturday evening on a visit to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 

In consequence of the death of the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse, the Queen will hold no levée 
this season, and no drawing-rooms until after 
Easter. The Princess of Wales will hold two 
drawing-rooms, and the Prince of Wales two levées, 
on Her Majesty’s behali, before Easter. 

The bridesmaids on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Louisa Margaret of Prussia with 
the Duke of Connaught, on the 13th of March, will 
be eight in number; two daughters of dukes, two 
daughters of marquises, and four daughters of earls. 
Their names are, according to the Court Journal :— 

Lady Ela Sackville Russell, eldest daughter of the 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford ; Lady Georgiana Eliza- 
beth Spencer- Churodill, fifth daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough; Lady Blanche Conyngham, 


Conyngham ; Lady Adelaide Louisa Jane Taylor, eldest 
daughter of the Marquis of Headfort; Lady Louisa 
Elizabeth Bruce, sister of the Earl of Elgin; Lady 
Mabel Selina a eldest daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of Bradford; Lady Cecilia Lelia Hay, 
eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Erroll ; 
Lady Victoria Frederica Caroline Edgcumbe, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has been asked to 
2 the ceremony, but owing to his recent 
ereavement it is not yet decided whether he will 
officiate. The assisting prelates will be the Bishops 
of London, Oxford, Worcester, and Winchester. 
The best-men of the Duke of Connaught will be the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Leopold. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday, at 
which all the Ministers were present. 

Mr. Trevelyan has fixed Tuesday, March 4, for 
moving his resolution on the subject of the county 
franchise. The following are the terms of the resolu- 
tion :—‘** That, in the opinion of this House, it would 
be desirable to establish throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom a household franchise similar to 
that now established in the English boroughs. 
That it would be desirable so to redistribute poli- 
tical power as to obtain a more complete repre- 
sentation of the opinions of the electoral body.” 
Mr. Blennerbassett will 22 to add—‘‘ And to 
provide, as far as possible, for the fair represen- 
tation of minorities.” 

It has been officially announced that the Govern- 
ment intend to introduce a Copyright Bill, based to 
some extent on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. 

Her Majesty has 1 the Rev. Thomas 
James Roweell, one of Her Majesty's chaplains, to 
the office of Deputy Clerk of the Closet to Her 
Majesty, in the room of Canon Lightfoot. 

The death is announced of Dr. C. E Appleton, 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford, and editor of 
the Academy, which occurred on the Ist inst., at 
Luxor, in Upper Egypt, where Dr. Appleton had 
been staying for the benefit of his health. 

The new scheme for the administration of Dul- 
wich College was objected to at a meeting in Peck- 
ham on Saturday evening. A resolution was passed 
in support of the preservation of the Lower School, 
and a deputation was appointed to represent the 
views of the meeting to the Charity Oommis- 
sioners. 

The Davy Centenary at Penzance was brought to 
a close on Saturday evening, and proved a great 
success, The exhibition of scientific apparatus was 

ronounced the best ever held in the West of Eng- 

and, and the various lectures on scientific subjects 
were — attended. Siemens’s smallest electric 
light proved quite sufficient to illuminate St. John’s 


all. In reply to a complimentary telegram from 


the mayor, Mr. Tyndall said, ‘‘ Penzance honours 


eldest daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of | 


The Rev. John Scoular, minister of Milton 
parish, Glasgow, was examined on Friday in bank- 
ruptcy. He was trustee for the late Mr. Bryce, a 
member of his congregation, who held stock for 
fully 7007. in the City of Glasgow Bank. As the 
estate could not meet the first call for 38,000/., Mr. 
Scoular was liable. He could not meet the call, 
his assets being only 1, O35“. 

In the Commons on Monday, in reply to a 
question, the Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked 
there was no foundation for the report that a 
„royal residence was to be established in Ireland, 
with the Duke of Connaught as permanent 
Viceroy.” 05 
Mr. John Bright has written another letter on 
the subject of protection. It is addressed to Mr. 
Cyrus Field. r. Bright, who seems to have been 
asked to write an article for an American magazine, 
says he does not think that anything an English- 
man could gay would have any effect on an 
American Protectionist. It is strange, he remarks, 
that a people who put down slavery at an immense 
sacrifice are not able to suppress monopoly, which 
is but a milder form of the same evil: But nations 
learn slowly. Let they do learn, and he does not 
doubt that the time will come when trade will be as 
free as the wind. 

In a letter written by Mr. Gladstone to an 
elector of Midlothian, the right hon. gentleman 
points out that in forming a political connection 
with that county he has been guided by a convic- 
tion not only of the truth of certain principles, but 
of the immense ‘importance of their being at this 
juncture well known, manfully defended, and 
deliberately judged of by the nation. 

Mrs. Besant, the platform colleague of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, has entered among the female students for 
the London University degree, and Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
daughter, Hypatia, has done the same. his 
young lady is in training as a platform exponent of 
the doctrines which made her father’s name 
familiar. 

On Thursday Mr. Mackenzie, the well-known 
African explorer, departed in the steamer Corsair, 
specially chartered for Cape Juby, North-West 

oast of Africs, for the purpose of opening up that 
portion of Africa to vommerce. Mr. Mackenzie has 
with him a staff of clerks and interpreters, and a 
miscellaneous cargo. The steamer will touch at 
the Canary Islands for a number of men who have 
been engaged to collect cargo to bring back to 
England. : 

n Saturday Lewis Potter and Robert Stronach, 
the convicted bank director and manager, were 
removed from Calton Gaol, Edinburgh, to the 
General Prison, Perth. The prisoners looked very 
pale and dejected, and were watched by a large 
crowd while being removed in a cab from Perth 
Station. 

The Great Northern Railway Company’s Scotch 
express, due at Doncaster from the north at 3.41 

m., on Friday was thrown off the line near Bawtry 
Station. The train, which was proceeding very 
rapidly, had got about a mile south of Bawtry, close 
to a viaduct, when the axle of one of the carriages 
broke, and the succeeding carriages were thrown 
off the line. The driver immediately applied the 
vacuum brake, but the carriages were dragged 
along for a considerable distance, and the per- 
manent wa was greatly damaged. Happily no one 
was injured, 

A meeting of persons favourable to the esta- 
blishment of a hall in connection with the Oxford 
Association for the Higher Education of Women, 
in which no distinction shall be made between 
students on the ground of their ree to reli- 

ious denominations, was held at Balliol College on 
aturday afternoon. 

The strike of dock labourers at Liverpool is prac- 
tically at an end—most of the men having returned 
to work on the masters’ terms. The sailors have 
freely volunteered for the transport steamers which 
are to convey the troops to the Cape. 

A violent snowstorm raged for the last two days of 
last week in the north of Scotland, and on Sunday 
there was a complete block in the traffic, through a 
goods train from Inverness being embedded in the 
snow between Dalnaspidal and Dalwhinnie. The 
workmen succeeded in getting the train out of the 
snow at length, when traffic was resumed. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts on Friday —s 
entertained a large company of costermongers an 
their wives at dinner at Brown’s-lane House, Spital- 
fields, and presided as hostess. The men were all 
members of a club which is now on the point of 
being enrolled as a friendly society. Loans from 
their own fund have been made to the amount of 
1,5007., and they have at the present time 182. in 
the bank. ä 

A meeting was held on Friday at a house in Wim - 
pole street, attended by ladies and gentlemen, to 
consider the recent decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the Agar-Ellis case. Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
M.P., presided. Resolutions were passed record- 
ing the opinion of those present that the law as to 
the custody of children as recently laid down bears 
hardly upon women, and that Mr. O'Sbaughnessy's 
Bill to enable persons about to marry to make bind- 
ing agreements with regard to the biingiog up of 
their children is deserving of approval as a remedial 
measure. 

The severe frost has destroyed nearly the whole 
of the turnip crops in South Shropshire. Thousands 
of acres are covered only with the diseased and 
malignant decaying roots. 

The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
the Gas t and Coke Company was held on 
Friday in Westminster. The Hon. R. Howe 


itself in honouring its illustrious son.“ 


Browne, governor, presided, aud in moving the 
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adoption of the report referred to the electric light 
rocess. In Paris the electric light had been in 
use eighteen months, and the experiments had 
shown that the expense was four times that of 
lighting by gas. On Holborn Viaduct, the Thames 
Embankment, and in Billingsgate Market the 
electric light had also been tried, but it had been 
unequal and flickering, and the engines had occa- 
sionally broken down. Under all the circumstances, 
he argued that there was little probability of the 
electric light becoming an adversary to gas in any 
way. 


— 


Mistellaneous. 


— — 


CompuLsory Epucation.—lt is understood that 
at the joint meeting of the Education Committees 
for England and Scotland which was held the other 
day at the Privy Council Office the advisability of 
making education universal and compulsory for 
England in the same sense that it is for Scotland 
was discussed. There was also considered the 
necessity for the better organisation of the districts 
of inspectors, and in connection with it a more 
thorough organisation of the system of examination 
both of schools and of pupil teachers. The result 
of the joint meetings—whatever it be—is expected 
shortly to appear in the form of a department cir- 
cular or circulars. 

Tux SLAUGHTER OF THE CHEYENNE INDIANS.— 

The New York Christian Union, commenting on 
the flight and slaughter of the band of Cheyenne 
Indians that escaped from Fort Robinson, says :— 
The last — of our chronic Indian war should 
make the blood of the coldest-blooded American 
boil with indignation against the injustice of his 
own land. The Cheyennes had been sent South to 
a reservation; but a large band became discontented 
because of their treatment and determined to go 
back to their Northern homes. They were over- 
taken, surrounded, and confined as prisoners. 
prisoners they com lained bitterly of their treat- 
ment, and finally c etermined to break out and 
regain their liberty or die. Then followed a — 
conflict, in which these men suffered hunger, cold, 
wounds, and death, but never flinched for 2 
moment, not one of them. If in our civil war, 


or in Turkey, or in any of the European wars, or 


in ancient Greece, a band of men, fifty, sixty, 
seventy soldiers, had determined to make a fight 
for liberty or to take death, and had met it as these 
Cheyennes did—pursued, shot down, leaving their 
wounded, and fleeing and entrenching themselves, 
escaping at night in mid-winter, meagrely 1 1 
inadequately clothed, with only here and there a 
rifle, armed generally with revolvers and knives, 
pursued by three or four companies of regular 
soldiers, dodging them, fighting and losing five or ten, 


fighting again and losing five or ten, fighting again, 
and finally exterminated with the exception of 


half-adozen men—in song and story their praise 
would have been celebrated. The daring, the 
courage, the heroism, are not surpassed in history. 
But they were Indians, and the nation shrugs its 
shoulders, and the brave and hopeless battle for 
freedom makes but the briefest paragraph in the 
telegraphic summaries of our daily papers.” 

THe Ravaces oF Drink.—Dr. Norman Kerr, 
F. L. S., London, made a remarkable confession on 
Thursday before the Harveian Society of London. 
He said: — When a few years ago 1 instituted an 
inquiry into the causes competes to the mortality 
in the practice of several medical friends, it was 
with the avowed object of demonstrating and expos- 
ing the utter falsity of the perpetual teetotal asser- 
tion that 60,000 drunkards died every year in the 
United Kingdom. I had not long pursued this line 
of inquiry before it was made clear to me that there 
was little, if any, exaggeration in these temperance 
statistics; and, when asked to present the final 
results of my iuvestigation to the last Social Science 
Congress, I was compelled to admit that at least 
120,000 of our * annually lost their lives 
through alcoholic excess—40,500 dying from their 
own intemperance, and 79,500 from accident, 
violence, poverty, or disease arising from the in- 
temperance of others. This confession he supple- 
mented by asking consideration of the following 
facts, which may safely be left to speak for them- 
selves :—1. The Government returns of the sick- 
ness and mortality of the European troops forming 
the Madras army in 1849 show that the percentage 
of mortality was, amongst total abstainers, 11.1 per 
23.1, and 


—3. If the opinion expressed 0 
than whom we have no higher authority—that 
our national vitality would be increased one-third 
were we a temperate nation, be well founded, we 
lost in 1876, through alcohol, 227,000 lives, —4. 
The death-rate in the general section of the United 
Kingdom Assurance Company, from which 
drunkards are excluded together, being fully seven- 
teen per cent. higher than in the abstaining section, 
this ratio, applied to our whole number of deaths 
in Great Britain and Ireland, supposing we had no 
drunkards amongst us, gives a probable annual 
mortality from what Sir Henry Thompson calls 
‘drinking far short of drunkenness „of more than 
117,000. 

Centra ArricA —DzsTruction oF A MIĩ, 
sioNARY Party.—The Rev. Horace Waller, of 
Twywell Rectory, Thrapston, has received some 
sad intelligence from Zanzibar, under date Jan, 2, 


Mr. Waller er My correspondents say that | 
Mr. Penrose, of the Church Missionary Society, has 
been killed with all his porters (sixty-three in num- 


ber), in the Unyamwezi country. ‘The fact is 
known, but the cause is my:terious ; it seems to 
have been robbery. The man who did it was an 
ally of Saeed-bin-Salim, the ex- Governor.“ Mr 
Thomson, of the London Missionary Society, is 
also reported dead at Ujiji of sunstroke, and a right 
noble life has thus passed away.” The Pall Mall 
Gazette gives the following articulars of this most 
lamentable occurrence: — The Abbé Debaize, sent 


out by the French Government, was, when last 


heard of, on the way from Unyanyembe to Ujiſi. 
His further intended movements were not known. 
It is said that he will cross Africa to the west; but 
by what line is not stated. It is reported that be- 
fore reaching Unyanyembe he came into collision 
with some men ofan Unyamwezi chief, called 
Kungwe-ya-mawe, a relation and rival of the present 
Unvamwezi Sultan of Unyanyembe, much given to 
highway robbery. It is near him that Saeed-bin- 
Salim, the ex-Zanzibar governor of Unyanyembe, 
has taken rofuge, and they are usually said to take 
common cause and combine to throw obstacles in 
the way of all going to that centre ok trade It is 
stated that the Abbé found with these men ten 
tusks of ivory which they had plundered from an Arab 
caravan, and were spying out his position in order 
to bring down a gang of robbers upon him. This 
ended, it is said, in the Abbé killing the men, and 
taking the ivory, also two women of their party, 
possibly slaves, to Unyanyembe. After this a party 
of the Church Missionary Society apparently 
under Mr. Stokes—came up, but having discovered 
that the chief Myungu was plundering, they took 
the road by Juvu, and thereby avoided him. 
Another Church Missionary party, seemingly under 
Mr, Penrose, fell in to his hands, and was attacked 
near a lake or pool of water, where tlie trees gave 
cover to the enemy. Mr. Penrose was killed, and 
also sixty-two of his men, chiefl yUnyamwezi porters, 
but —— ten Zanzibar ians. Mr. Penrose is said 
to have fought bravely, holding the robbers in check 
so long as his cartridges lasted, killing sixteen with 
his own hand before he fell. Everything was lost ; 
and a few days after the empty acking-cases lay 
on the ground, and sixty-three ead bodies, it is 
stated, were counted, including that of a white 
man, sup to be Mr. Penrose. Whether the 
act of the Abbé Debaize, if this story is true, had 
anything to do with what hap ned is unknown. 
It seems rather as if Saeeb-bin-Salim, the ex-Arab 
overnor, and his ally had agreed to annoy caravans 
und for Unyanyembe ; and perhaps this attack 
was made for the sake of plunder, or with that 
object in view. In any case it shows the necessity 
of serious steps being taken to make a path that 
now has become so important much safer than it is 
at present. The time has clearly come when this 
eat trade route must be rendered secure ; but the 
difficulty is, how is that to be effected? The Sultan 
of Zanzibar is understood to be open to advice on 
this point; but, with the best intentions, he has 
not the material nor other means, unaided, to effect 
that object. 


ͤ— 


Glennings. 
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A man wanted to commit suicide, and, learning 
that acidum aceticum impurum was very poisonous, 
went into a drug store and called for three scruples 
of it. He swallowed it and told the shopman of 
his determination to die. When he recovered from 
the effects of a spoonful of common vinegar he 
found life sweeter than before. 

A gentleman was in Dublina short time ago, and, 
being desirous to know what progress Home Rule 
was making among the lower classes, he asked a 
car-driver what he thought of it. Home Rule, is 
+?” said the man, giving a cut to his horse. ‘*Go 
on wid ye! Home Rule! Sure we know nothin’ 
of Home Rule except the Dublin Corporation—and 
they gives us these blessed thramways y 

Is MARRIAGE PopuLaR ?—Ina French periodical, 
La Nature, there is an article by M. Bertillon on 
the “Statistics of Marriage,” in which he clearly 
proves the fallacy of the facetious notion that 
marriage is à sort of trap to catch the unwary. 
There is an old conundrum to this effect: Why is 
marriage like a besieged city? Because those who 
are in it wish to get out of it, and those who are 
out of it wish to get in it.” M. Bertillon con- 
troverts all this, showing by the light of statistics 
that at all events in Holland and Germany, 
from which countries his figures are taken, out 
of 1,000 bachelors of the ages of twenty-five to 
thirty-five, 110 to 112 marry in the course of a year, 
whilst out of 1,000 widowers of the same age, 
to 330 takes to themselves another wife in the same 
space of time, thus clearly showing that those who 
have tried the condition find it so desirable that 
they are anxious to enter it again as soon as pos- 
sible. The same statistics apply to both sexes, but 
in France M. Bertillen finds that widows are not 
so ready to marry again, and he eays, Is this 
because French husbands are more wicked or more 
troublesome than others? No, let us rather believe 
that they are so good that the majority of their 
widows are inconsolable indeed.” 

A ScorcH PROBATIONER’S SERMUN.—The Sulur- 
day Review is responsible for the following :— 
4% Perhaps the force of competition in roducipg & 
sentational discourse was never so we illustrated 
as by the case of the Scotch probationer at Greenock, 
A ‘probationer,’ it may be necessary to say, is a 


they preach in turn before critical congregations. 
It chanced that the probationer of the og had to 
preath before a shipbuilding parish in reenock, 
and he could conceive no topic more likely to 
interest his audience than the construction of the 
Ark. After commending the faith of Noab, he 
pointed out to his listeners that this faith was of a 
sort which they, hard-working shipwri hts, were 
peculiarly fitted to appreciate. Noah’s difficulties 
were just those practical ones, he said, which they 
could understand and sy mpathise with. ‘Here was 
this poor man, living ina land where, as I am credibly 
informed, there is no watter, nothing but the dew on 
the herbs in the morning, and the wells from which 
the women fill their pitchers at the going down o’ the 
sun. And this poor man was told to prepare for a 
flood, and how he could tell what a flood might be 
(in a country where, as travellers say, there is no 
watter) is clean beyond me; but if any o’ the con. 
gregation has received any light on the subject, I 
will be most happy to speak to him ia the vestry. 
Well, this poor man was told he must build an — 
and how he was to set about that in a country 
where, as I am informed by the writings of the 
learned, there is no wood, is also a matter quite 
beyond me, and a most beautiful illustration of the 
faith of the patriarch. But if sny member of this 
intelligent congregation (and ye are all interested 
in this question) thinks he has received any light on 
the matter, I will be most happy to meet him in the 
vestry.” After awakening the scepticism of his 
listeners by these absurd difficulties, the proba- 
tioner ended with a picture of Noah at work in his 
‘bit yairdie,” and of the boys looking over the 
fence and derisively observing, ‘‘ Weel, Noah, how 


are ye getting on to-day, and when’s the launch 
to be? 


— — — 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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MARRIAGES. 


FELTHAM—BOYs.—Feb. 11, at York Town vg my 
Surrey, by the Rev. J. E. Cracknell, nes sted by the Kev, 
W. K. Hurndall, B. A., brother-in-law of the bridegroom, 
Rev. F. J. Feltham, of Winslow, Bucks, to Mercy, elder 
daughter of Thomas Boys, of Colliugwood Park, near 
Bagshot, Surrey. 

SHA W—HUCK.—Feb. 11, at the Congregational Church, 
Sedbergh, by the Rev. John Holroyd, John Harrison 
Shaw, eldest son of 1 Shaw, of Leeds, to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Robert Huck, of Sedbergh, 

WEEKES—MERCER.—Feb. 14, at St. Paui’s Presbyterian 
Church, Westbuurne-grove, by the Kev. Walter orison, 
D. D., Al red Weekes, Scl.citor, rhymoutb, to May Malcolm 


Mercer. 
DEATHS. 


RANYARD.—Feb. 11, at 13, Hunter->treet, Brunswick- 
square, in her 70th year, Ellen, wife of Benjamin Renyard, 
Ksq., known as I. N R.“ and honoured to have been the 
originator of the Bible-Woman’s” Mission to the Poor 
of London. 

JONES.—Feb. 12, at Liamdloes, Montgomeryshire, the 
Rev. Richard Jones, former y of Manchester, and late 
pastor of the Independent Church, L'anidloes, aged 72 


years, 

ASHTON.—Feb. 13, Martha, widow of the late Rev. Robert 
Ashton, of 10, Powerscroft-road, Clapton, aged 81. 

ELWORTHY.—Feb. 14, at Auburn House, Clifton, Sarah 
Jaue, wife of the lote Charles James Elworthy, of Wel- 
lington, Somerset, and daughter of the late James Kershaw, 


M. P. tor Stockport, aged 43 years. 

PICTON —Feb. 15, at Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Sarab, the 
beloved wife of Jas. A. Picton, Esq., afrer a union of 
more than fifty years. 


— 


THROAT IRRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducmg cuugh and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Eppe’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these sgreeable confections, being in proximity to the 

lands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 

comes actively healing. Sold only in 6d. and 18. boxes, 
labelled “James Epps & Co, Homeopathic Chemists, 
London.” A letter received :—“ Gentlemen—It may, per. 
haps, interest you 10 know that. after an extended trial, I 
have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment) in almost all forms of 
throat disease. They soften and clear the voice. In no case 
can they do any harm —Yours faithfully, Gon box HoluEs, 
L. R. C. P. E., Senior Pl ysician to the Municipal Ihroat and 


Ear Infirmary. 
„ HaMILION TERRACE, MitForD HAVEN. Nov., 1878. 
—Dear Sir,—Being troubled with a severe cough during a 


recent visit to London, I purchased a bottle of your 
“Balsam of Auiseed, and was thankful to find immediate 
and permanent relief.— I am, very faithfully yours, GEORGE 
Tuomas Horn, M. A., Oxford, Clerk iu Holy Orders,“ 
PowELL’s BALSAM OF ANISEED, for coughs, bronchitis, 
influenza, colds, &c. The <ffect of one teaspoouful taken in 
a little water on going to bed is extisordinary. No family 
should be without it im the winter. Sold by chemists and 
medicize vendors throughout the world, at ls. lid. and 
2s. 3d. per bottle; a great saving in taking family bottles, 
IIa, each. Established over fifty years. repared only by 
Thos. Powell, Blackfriars-road, London. 

Do your “Dygina” at Home.—A sisp-nay bottle of 
Judson’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minu’es in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 


in a basin of water. Judsou’s Dyes. 
every where, 

“Coca LEAF, WorpswoRti’s Curuicau Foap or 
HEALTH,” prepared from“ Erythraxylou- Coca,“ the success- 
ful remedy for debility, bervousness, wn sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. 1s. Id., 2s. 9d. 5s, aud 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P. O. 0.— II. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Cremists, 6, Sloape-atriet, Knightsbridge, London. 

LumBago.—Inustent relief aud spedy cure by using 
“ Dredge’s Heal All.“ Of ali chemists, 1s, 14d. a bottle. 

WakNING! RecKIT?T’S Panis Buug.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended b 
the usual results—vis., @ flood of imitations, 1 be merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 


Sold by chemists 


young minister who has not procured a living. He 


engages in rhetorical tournaments with his fellows ; 


imitating the square shape, but making the general sppearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 
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PerrgotTion.—Mrs,. S. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Hair 
REstToRER is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits, Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world. Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
2 1 * few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
3 . soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 

use, That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff 7 and permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists Perfumers, 

Houtoway’s Pitis.—The Hour of Danger.—Disease 
comm comes on with slight symptoms, which, when 
n increase in extent, and gradually grow dangerous 
—a condition which betrays the groseest remissness—when 
these Pills, taken in accordance with their accompanying 
direct would not only have checked, but conqu red the 
incipient disorder. Patients daily forward details of the 
most remarkable and instructive cases in which timely 
attention to Holloway’s advice has undoubtedly saved them 
from seyere illness, These Pills act primarily on the diges- 
tive organs, which they stimulate when slow and imperfect ; 
and, secondly, upon the blood, which is thoroughly purified 

», whence is derived the general tone they impart 
and their power of subjugating hypochondriaciem, dyspepsia, 
and nervous cowplaints. 


Advertisements. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS, COOKE BAINES & Co., 2 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E. C., having 

me many * 144 in — settlement of Compensa- 
4 f 

— ead 5 Services where property is required to 


UST of REV. C. H. SPURGEON, in Parian 
Marble, or Terra Cotta, 15in, high, from one in his 
rRNA likeness of Mr. Spurgeon, and 
sa very in ess r. Spu an 
has a pleasing expression.” Christian World. ’ 
For eae and opinions send stamp to Pastor 
GEO. DUNNETT, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


Ore . by GRAY and DAVISON. Nine 
Stopa, enclosed in swell. Bourdon pedals. Good 
as new. Suit congregation 300 or 400. For Noncon- 
formist Church no reasonable offer refused.—W. H. Waite, 


10, Oxford-street, Liverpool. 
O TRUSTEES of CHURCHES 
and CHAPELS. 


Messrs. HENRY SALTER and SONS invite applica- 
tions for LOANS upon CHURCHES or CHAPELS. They 
have a large fund available for this purpose, which can be lent 
for a long term of — 

London: 11, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, E. C. 

Dublin: 41, Lower Sackville- street. 

Glasgow: 74, Buchanan - street. 

Manchester: Queen's Chambers, John Dalton“ street. 


O CLERGYMEN AND LOVERS of ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE, —An excellent 
+ a ar occurs for the investment of a Few Hundred 
ounds in a well-known Business which is ble of very 
large extension, and is entirely connected with Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. Address, “Church,” care of Clarke, Son, 
and Platt, Advertising Agents, 85, Gracechurch-street, 
London, E. C. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RETEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 

with Four Masters) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for a 

governess-pupil (Minister’s Danghter preferred).— Address, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs, Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
road, Camden-road, N. 


LD COINS FOR SALE—Gold, Silver, 
8 Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. 
Lists free. —J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
b THE EARS. | 


Books on these Subjects sent free. 


END for the REV. E. J. SILVERTON’S 
BOOKS on DEAFNESS, showing how the disease 
may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. Thousands 
are + 2p Phen Gospel to-day who had been shut out from 
ews for years, and would still have been deaf to 
all around them but for the help they obtained from Mr. 
Silverton. Mr, 8. not only preaches the Gospel to a very 
large con tion, but has literally given hearing toa vast 
number, e Remedies are indeed great blessings, as many 
can bear testimony. The Book on Deafness gives several 
uteresting accounts of persons now using the Trumpet, and 
others who have been cured of their deafness altogether. 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
to try it, if it be in his or her power? The remedy is safe 
even for a child. The books also show how important it is 
that deaf people should be in a good 
ness is g y worse when the party is out of health, 
8 
, and for twenty years many ways to re- 
store healtb. His Medical i — Curer, with 
the Nutrient Food of Food, has been greatly blessed. They are 
fine Medicines, A month under our treatment, either for 
ear disease or general weakness, often works wonders for the 
patient. These things are truly good, or we could not offer 
them to the public. The Rev. E. J. Silverton is the Pastor 
of the Baptist Church emp Exeter Hall, Nottingham. 
One of the books, which will be sent free, bears an engravin 
of the new and beautiful building, and one of Mr. Silverton 
printed Sermons is enclosed. Any person not in health, or 
any person deaf, should send to the Kev, E. J. SILVEKTON, 
Albert House, Lark Street, Nottingham. Also, 


SERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. Ek. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages 
Crown 8vo, Price 66. Order of any Bookseller or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. Sermons are quaint and humorous, containin 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must 
them No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 
unlike all others. Sent post free from the Author. 


ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purrson and Miss HILI, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mra, LANCE. 


The SPRING TERM is from TUESDAY, Janvary 2lst, to WEDNESDAY, Arni. Irn. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Daz, Birmingham. 


ECKHAM COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
QUEEN’S ROAD, S. E. 
Established 1770. 
Principal—Rev. E. S. LADBROOK, B.A. Lond., 


Successor to Rev. Thomas Ray, M.A., LL.D. 
Preparation for London University and other Public 
Examinations. Prospectus on application. 


— T COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master —T. POW ELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils * for the Cambridge Jocal and London 
University Examinations, and aleo for Commercial life. 
Separate study rooms for pupils preparing for examinations. 
Exhibitions from £15 to £40 * annum. The playground, 
in the midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for Invalids. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
A hn ae “ag gc ate has “a Soak and 
a separate building and with separate playground, unde 
the sone of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 

Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 

For Pros or farther particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILNz, or to the tary, 
Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA. 
Sr „ FORD H O U s E, 
51, EVERS FIELD PLACE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


state of health. Deaf- 


oo COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to su required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo) have passed the Pharmaceutical 

iety’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations ir Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas. 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
— pe Examinations = pongo in 18 2 1 

or views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J and J. W. Marth, | 


OLLEGE HOUSE, BRAINTREE. 
“In union with the College of Preceptors.“ 


Principal— Mr. J. THORNTON, M. C. P. 
REFEREES, 


Rev. A. Hannay, Sec. Congregational Union. 
Rev. G. Twentyman, M.A., B.D., New Barnet. 
Rev. J. B. Figgis, M.A., Brighton. 
Terms 30 to 40 guineas (a reduction to ministers’ sons). 
Note.—Fourteen of Mr, Thornton’s pupils have gained 
special certificates for book-keeping. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M. A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes, The French, German, drawing, and painting 


Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 
For particulars apply as above. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AR WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 

1 tlh og W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Phi : hy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esg., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


ihe School itself Ay . 137 building, 
* 9 „ „ * nothing 8 provide 
and well-furnished classrooms, 2 the — fe» 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
i The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
thiness.”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Midsummer, 1874. 
he — wah since 2 a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide i. 
he course of instruction includes all branches ot a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 
Two pupils last year matriculated at the University of 
London in the First Division; while a passed the 
idge Local ion in Dec., 1877, seven of whom 


plications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
Be inisters’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 


For Prospectuses, with a view of the 8c Premises, 
Terms, aad further information, apply to the Principal or 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MastTsr— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 
Szconp MAsTE— 
JAMES SHA W, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship. . . . . . . 30 0 0 


The Mander Scholarship. . .... . . . . . . . . 30 0 0 

There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a 1 mnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


FIRST TERM, from Jan. 16th to Aprit 15th. 


UTHERLAND AODTUS E, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application. 


are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern sangenges, : 
n 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


M* JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street 
Islington, London, begs to inform Mmisters an 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much improved 

rinciple, Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 
— had 25 years’ practical experience. 

Works : Canonbury. 


EVZREND CHARLES GILBERT, deceased. 
Pursuant to the Statute 22 and 23 Victoria, Chapter 
35. NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that al) Creditors and 
other persons having any claims against the estate of Charles 
Gilbert, formerly of 10, Hasleville Road, Upper Holloway, 
Middlesex, since of 22, Perth Road, Holloway, Middlesex, 
since of Sudely Road, 9 Town, Brighton, Susser, since 
4 4, — 122 — — yet * —— ol 
viot (or Teviot) House, r Tooting, Surrey, Indepen- 
dent ‘Minister deceased, she al on 217d November, 1878 
and whose Will was proved in the principal Registry of the 
robate Division of the High Court of Justice on 9th Janu- 
ary, 1879, by Edward Septimus Hardy and George Alexander 
Hardy, the Executors therein „ are required to send 
articulars of their claims to the undersigned on or before 
st April, 1879, after which date the said Executors will 
p to distribute the assets of the said Testator, havi 
regard only to the claims of which they shall then have 
notice, and will not be liable for the assets, or any 
thereof, so distributed to any person of whose claim they 
shall not then have received notice. Dated this 10th day of 


February, 1879. 
GARD, CORBIN, & HALL, 
2, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, 
London, E. C. 
Solicitors to the said Executors. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Br PORT AND CHANNEL DOCK 
COMPANY. 


Issue of £80,000 Six per Cent. Debenture Stock “ A,’ 
being part of £150,000 authorised under the Company’s 
Act of Parliament, 1876. 


This Debenture Stock bears interest at 6 per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly, on Jan. Ist and July lst in each 
year. Applications for sums of not less than £100 to be sent, 
+ alles to the Secretary at the Company's Offices. 


By order, H. E. PENNY, Secretary. 
Offices, Royal Insurance-buildings, Bristol. 


EAVESTAFF’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


56, JERMYN STREET, W. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 


HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

Before you decide on pure , write for a Descriptive 

Price List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


Secretary. 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
| LONDON 
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SEVENTEEN FACTS 


ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


1. The Company has Estates of the value of £540,283 
10s., wholly unencumbered, with the exception of a tem- 
porary loan from the bankers of £40,000, for the purpose 
of avoiding a loss of interest in the completion of purchases 
of estates,and about £7,000 of Deposits received from 
Shareholders and others. 

2. The whole of the Estates, which have been selected 
with great care, are well let, and very little loss of rent is 
sustained. 

3. In many instances, Estates have been sold for amounts 
leaving a considerable profit to the Company. 

4. The Company’s rental is 1 increasing. 

5. The Estates yielded a net interest last year at the rate 
of nearly 74 per cent. These Estates comprise many excellent 
and improving properties in good situations. 

6. Great attention is paid to the sanitary condition of the 
Company’s properties. 

7. Tenants of the Company, who desire to become pur- 
chasers of the premises they occupy, have every reasonable 
assistance afforded by the Directors. 3 

8. The rate of interest paid to Shareholders was, during 
the first year 5 per cent., during the second year 53 per cent., 
and during the third year6 per cent. There is every pro- 
bability that at the commencement of the fourth year this 
rate will be again advanced. 

9. The Company buys, sells, and manages metropolitan 
house property; and persons wishing to buy, sell, or have 

roperties managed, it is believed, will do well to consult the 

ry of the Company, without involving themselves in 


an * 31 by so doing. 
Jo. e enormous area of Metropolitan House Property 
resents to the Company one of the safest and most profitable 
elde of investment now known. 

11. The Shares of the Company involve no risk, nor is 
there the possibility of ultimate liability to the Shareholders 
of any kind, the whole of the Capital being invested in 
Metropolitan House Property, and yielding an increasing 
remunerative income, with fair prospects of continual 
improvement. 

2. The fifth issue of Shares, at £4 premium, is com- 
pleted, and the sixth issue, at £5 per Share premium, is in 
course of allotment. | 

13. The Company thus affords one of the safest and most 
profitable investments the capitalist can seek, so that the 
Artisans’ Dwellings question is solved on purely commercial 
principles, without charitable grant or obligation of any kind 
to working men, and by a method which promotes the well- 
being of that important class to the utmost. 

14 Persons applying for the Shares of the Company not 
ouly secure its present benefits, but, as at the commencement 
of each additional issue, the Directors fix such a premium as 
will place on a fair level new and old Shareholders, and 
interest on the Shores continues to increase, their invest- 
ments will prospectively become more and more beneficial ; 
while the continual growth of the metropolis, and the 
addition of 50,000 inhabitants a year to its population, ret der 
it difficult to couceive of circumstances which would impair 
the value of the Company’s property, as in many ot her classes 
of investment. 

15. An early application should be made for Shares, as the 
first half of the Capital of the Company is already allotted. 

16. It is not possible for there to be arun on the funds of 
the Company as in a Bank or a Building Society. 

17. For further information apply by etter or personally to 
the Secretary, ws 7 a — a —— ye . 

accompanied by a form of application for the Company's 
on. W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. aes 
92, Cannon-street, City, E. C. 


ISSOLVING VIEW APPARATUS.— Before 
urchasing, see HUGHES’ Patent BI AND TRI 
CYLINDRICAL APPARATUS; it is the most Portable 
and beautifully constructed of any, From £6 6s. a set. 
Also the Newly Invented Patent 


TRIPLEXICON. 


Gives the most brilliant. light. Come and see it. Combina- 
tion of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 candles, A 
marvellous light. Sir Antonio Brady compared it to the 
Limelight. o fear of breaking glasses. We challenge 
comparison. Price £6 6s. and £4 4s., with 4in, condensers, 
Beware of Imitations. The EDUCATIONAL DUPLEX- 
ICON, 3}in., E2 26. The Triplexicon Pamphlet, post free, Id. 


A STOCK OF OVER 20,000 SLIDES TO SELECT 
FROM ON VIEW, 


LECTURE SETS of every description, Best Comic 
Slipping, 1s, 3d. Chromatropes, 8s, 6d. Coloured Photo- 
graphe, 2s. each. Plain, ls. The cheapest house in the 
world for slides. Quality guaranteed. Great novelties this 
season. New effects. a 

Now ready, our elaborate ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, 140 s, post free, 6d., with Testimonials, Opinions 
of the Press, and particulars of the Triplexicon, 


W. G. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


NEW SLIDES.—Paris and the Exhibition—Cyprus— 
China—* Pilgrim’s Progress,” from life modele—New eet of 
‘Dear Father, Come Home”—Physiology—Romance of 


3 stone, as shown at the Polytechnic— 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND MINISTER’S 
WIFE writes that “she saves ten shillings a fortnight 


by using Harper Twelvetree“ ‘VILLA’ WASHER, 
V GER, and 


RING MANGLER ; and although she permits 
no rubbing, the linen is beautifully cleaused, and is much 
cle uer than when done by hand, while the saving in mending 
has been astonishing.” £5 5s. Carriage paid; free trial; 
easy p*yments, or ten per cent. cash discount, Harper 

welvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 40, Fiusbury-circus, 
London, E.C. Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


OUSEHOLD RETRENCHMENT. 
Cut down your Household Expenses during the 
present hard times, aud save several guineas per annum by 
using Harper ‘T'welvetrees’ renowned HOUSEHOLD 
MANGLE and WKINGER, which saves considerably in 
wringing, drying, mangling, and mendiog. Free trial; 
Carriage paid; easy paymeuts, or ten per cent. cash discount. 
Harper ‘Twelvetrees, 40, Fiusbury Circus, London, E. C. 
Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E. | 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Musewm, 


W be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and port free, which explains the on] 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 

LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 

CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valnable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 

Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEIR’S NEW 
SHUTTLE LOCK-8STITCH—AURORA, 84s.; WEIR’S 
PATENT SHUTTLE LOCK-8STITCH MACHINES— 
COMET, 848.; ZEPHYR, 63s. Hand or Foot. Machines 
Kxchanged. Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. 
Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street Soho-square, 


QTORY, CABINET MAKERS, 
QTORY, | UPHOLSTERERS, 
QTORY, COLEMAN STREET, and 
QTORY, LONDON WALL, CITY. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class Class | Class Class 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KIND 
Provided against by a Policy of the . 


MR. G. H. JONES, | aw passewaers assurance COMPARY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidents! Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, El, ooo, ooo. 

Annual Income, E214, OO. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 


Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five ycars’ standing. 
£1,850,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — RALEIGH’S 


C QUEER DREAM (written by Tirkins Tuupp, 
Esq.), given by Mr. OscAR HARTWELL, assisted by Misses 
Verona, Clifford, Russell, and Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily.—The 
ZOOCEPHALIC TROUPE, a funny and clever illusion. 
The ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Mr. J. L. KIN d —REMINIS- 
CENCES OF NURSERY LIFE, a series of funn 
illustrations of the Lyrics of the Little Folks — AFGHAN-~ 
ISTAN, by Mr. T. C. Herwortu.—CHEMISTRY FOR 
CHRISTMAS, by Mr. J. L. Kina.—NOTES ON NOSLS, 
and those who wear them, by Mr. J. W. BENN, the Blind- 
fold Sketcher—The INEXHAUSTIBLE TU B.— Manufac- 
tures of Confectionery by Machinery. Faucy Soaps, Card and 
Circular Printing, Lithography, Glas:-working, Carving, 
Psaligraphy, &c., &c.—Admission, Is. Open from 12 till 5 
and from 7 till 10. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL'S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALLUS YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
388 and the daintiest dishes more de ici pus. To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bo‘tles, at 
6d., 1s, and 2s. each, 


Prepared by GooDALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


’ GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
househo'd, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Hastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
6d, IS., 2s, and 5s. Tins. . 


Prepared by GOODALE, DAcKiovusE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agrceabie Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., Ke. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, Is., Is lid. 2s., and 
28. 3d. each bottle. 


Prepared by Goop LL, BAck nous and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost eatisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
an useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give 

it a Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


VV D 

Surr 8 3 86s 42s 50s 598 
Coat 8 178. d. 218 288 338 
ROUSERS ...| 128. 6d. 133. 148 178. 6d. 
Overcoars. 21. 28s, 838 428, 
LSTER”’ 45 80s. 42a. 50s. 60s. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 168. | 20s. 245 28s. 
Do. OVERCOAT] 12s. 64. | 168. 6d. 21s. | 24s. 
Do. “ ULSTER”| 168. (d. 20s. 266. 293. 
Class | Class Class Class 


Scr „ | 758 816. 948 102s 

nnn 422. 456. 5586. 60. 
Taouszns „. 24s, | 268. 288, 
Overcoat „ 50s. se. 65s. 708. 
Urer nk, 0s. | 158 848. 100s. 

OYs’ SUIT A 81s. 863. 40s. — 
Do. OVERCOAT! 27s. 30s. 86s. — 
Do. ULST ER 826. 386. 4% { — 


— 


WAISTCOATS, 78. to 168. 
The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 

Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 

Patterns Free. 

“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registeced) 
Have for some years t formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 


— ee ee ee —771 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and C0. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. . 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—Patronised by the 

Royal Family. Analysed and approved by Dr, Hassall. 

A daily bath prepared with this salt invigorates the system, 

fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 

cold. A teacupful must be dissolved in each gallon of water. 

Sold by Chemists and Druggiats in bags end boxes. Beware 
of imitations. 


—— 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 

Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 

there exhibited in the most strie ing manne& For very 

oung children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and 

an. by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade-mark. 


(Goddard's 
G Mate Poyder 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 

reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Co‘onies as 

the BEST and SAFESI artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 

Sold in boxes, ls., 28. 6d., and 48. Gd. each, by Chemist 

Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


— 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


: J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNITUREII 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & O., 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
3 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E. C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLIOATION. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. 


“THREE 
CASTLES.” 


W. 


“THREE CASTLES” 


There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than the 
“THREE CASTLES.” —Vide “The Virginians,” 


protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


WILLS’ 


TOBACCO. 


Only in Packets and Cigarettes, 


D. & H. O. WILLS. 


KINAHAN'S 
LL 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW, 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 


and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| | 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SPECIALITY IN ORANGE MARMALADE. 


THE SEVILLE 


ORANGE MARMALADE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


JOHN MOIR AND ‘SON 
(PURVEYORS, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES). 
LONDON, ABERDEEN, AND SEVILLE, 


At their FACTORY in SEVILLE, under Patent from H.M. ALFONSO XII., King of Spain: 
All OTHER Brands of Marmalade are prepared in the old\ way. 


Pots and Bottles will be wrapped in Pink paper, and Stamped, as shown in Daily News 4 an. 1, 4, 18, 15, and 17: 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Na Y’S 


0 O O O A. 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


* 


ron. WELLIES vse 


NELSON’S ‘OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S\ ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 


12-—6d. Packets GELATIN, 
12—34d. 1 CITRIC ACID, 
1-18. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


Sufficient to make 12 Qurrts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s, 


May now be obtained by order frcm all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c., Ke. The several articles may also be 
bought separately as heretofore, 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thus— 


Lea ru. 


whech signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 


„ Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally 
il, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


The Medica! Profession for over Vorty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 

ACHE, GCUT, and INDIGESTION, | 


aud as the safest A perieut tor Dclicate Constitutions, Ladies, 


Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


* . ‘ 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £65 10s. \0d., 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker 

G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 
Barring tou-road, 8.W. g 


Dae ay and BLACKWELL’S 


—-— 


88 


Gn 


, 


| 


‘| torily, producin 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


_ Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, 1 peg Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 

sical Forces. 

Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE,— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is 8 fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
merustations of tartar on neglected teeth. fold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without ew h It effeets its object satisfac- 
ectly natural colour; thoroughly 


a 
cleanses the hea ets | scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 


large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


DOCKERS SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9J. and 4s. 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM. 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 21st April, 1876. 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 

Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pills, which I purchased of 

our agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, of 

orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great bless'ng to me. Before I 
took your Pile, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you [ am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 

ills. I am never without them, and the best of all 
is I have never needed a doctor since. 


I remain, yours truly, 
MRS. RATCLIFFE. 
Witress, John Harr p, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


89 from WIND on the STOMACH 

Indigestion, Cost.veness, Giddiness, Sick Headache, 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in boxes, at ls. ljd., 23. 91., and 4s, 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps, accor ling to sise, by Page D. 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Jancoln). 


V ARMALADE in 


1 * & 2. Jb. POTS of 


Fort WEIGHT, is sold by 


6 throughout the Kingdom. 


18 PRIZE MEDALS, 


— 


Fr & BLACK WELL, 


PoRvxxvons to the QUEEN, 


800 SQUARE, LONDON. 


din 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 
FOR 2 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


„ 


KAYE's PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


| a b 
Wonsderr S REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 
ee, ee IMPROVE DIGEST 
Purs. STION, 
Mee ESTABLISH THE HEALTH 
May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 
: Sold Everywhere. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPOOD & \CO.’"8 NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 28. Gd. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— Best Walls- 
end, 27s. cash ;\ Wallsend—Clase B, 25s. cash; Best 
— cash; Inland, Class\B, 28s. cash; Nuts, 203.; 
Best Coke, 13s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhil), and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO. S BEST WALLSEND. 


-—Hetton or Lambton, 27s,; Wallsend Seconds, 263. ; 
best Wigan, 258.; best Silkstone, 258.; best Stafford, 24s ; 
new Silkstone, 24s,; Derby Bright, 23s,; Barusley, 23s. ; 
Kitchen, 218.; Hartley, 208.; Cobbles, 203.; Nuts, 20s. ; 


Steam, 20s ; Coke, 12s. per 12 ewt. Cash. Screened. 


| Depédta, Mignone D4 Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; 


Great Northern Railway, King’s-cross\and Holloway, N.; 
Soutb Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park- 
basin, N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSINd 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made to 


the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 


for their Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway 
dress, 


vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required. Ad 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


mem 
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DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
| Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE: 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 


Hunters, ditto, ditto, ditto 


O ROIDE was va Open Face, and Hunters, plain Polished and 


legantly Engraved, Jewelled in Eight Holes, Setting 


Hands, without a Key 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROID 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 


7s. 6d. ditto. 


eek, December 2, 1876. 


FuLL ILLUSTRATED Price List AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FRBE PER Post, | 


WATCHES. 


These are fashioned after the style of those made by the most approved Makers G O LD. 
of Gold Watches, and in variety and elegance and design, choice finish, and perfect 
mechanism, will bear comparison with the most expensive, 


Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Euamel Dial, Four Jewels, 
Plain or Engine-turved Case, various sizes N 


In various sizes for ladies and gentlemen, safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. 


ALBERT CHAINS. 


« Mr. C. C. Rowe, of whose Oroide Gold we have before made mention, has just G OLD. 
/prepared in that matcrial a new and elegant Albert Chain. In appearance it is not 
C distinguishable from real gold, and is' about the best substitute that has yet been 
E discovered. From the Christian World, December 28, 1877. 


All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 10s, 6d. each, post free, Plain design, 5s. to 


LINKS AND STUDS. 


Complete Set (plain, highly finished, or elegantly engraved), 5s. 6d., 68. 6d. 


“On comparing it with 18-carat gold, the sterling article suffers by the com- G OLD 
arison; for in colour and brilliancy this new amalgam is really beautiful. Once a 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 


218., 258. 
308. 


508. 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 


O. O. ROWE, 88, Brompton-road, London, S. W. 


” 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 
OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 


37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Beds from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


See testimonials, of which there area thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book, 

„We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.“ 
J. RoBerts, Bourne. 

“As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.” — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 


as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


—— 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
51 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. : 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


HE IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
(Limited.) 
Business Established 1860. 
DIVIDENDS. have been PAID to Shareholders to Dec. 31, 
1878, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
Money received on deposit at the following rates :— 
Six per cent. at One Month’s notice, Interest 
Seven per cent. at Three Months’ notice$ remitted 
Eight per cent. at Six Months’ notice) quarterly. 
W. BAKER, Manager. 
St. Clement’s House, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A, HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BirKBECK BuILpiIne Socigty, 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.—Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
LAN 4 Society, 29 and 30 Southamptou- buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBBCK BAN k, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


v 
A Pamphlet, with full — 2 may be had on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, LivERpPoo., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
G SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3-6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355 5 
BANK PEN, No. 366;  SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOO 
PEN, No. 347; aud BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO.“ 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. | 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound, 

One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout de United Kingdom and th 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pul „ Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and ali Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at 18. IId. and 4s, 6d. 
each, The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end 11e. each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemiste. 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


All who wish to preserve bealth and thus proiorz life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had tis from any 
ehemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will Le an incalculable boon to every person 


who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
| ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and Pulmonary Diseases 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMiv 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR, ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” says 
—‘[ have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.“ 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all-affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all 
réapectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, ao tg tp 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 


RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 
HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 
without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard), London, whose names are 
on graved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


— — — CLL LLL §—‚— 


1 MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 
pain, and speedily cures the most obstinate corns. All 
sufferers should try it.. Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 
for 15 stamps LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 
London. 


“NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 


Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Crans WORLD- FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTUR 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
eannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, ° 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the N 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constitittion 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in cases containing sia 
times the quantity, 11s. each—autflicient to effect a permanert 
cure in the great majority of long-etanding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom aad the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincolr. 

Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


WD ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


aud digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., s., 28. 6d. 
and rng of which 700,000 are sold — ; 


POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
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. Will be Ready, on FRIDAY NEXT, Price SIXPENCE, 
| the First Monthly Part of the 


BOYS OWN PAPER: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


Comprising Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, and a 
Variety of Amusement and Instruction, 
CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF THE “LEISURE HOUR.” 


THE BOYS OWN PAPER is intended not only to provide the lads of ohr own 
| families and schools with wholesome, elevating reading, ‘but to supplant, if 3 
some of the literature the injurious effect of which all so sincerely deplore. 


Weekly Numbers, One Penny; Monthly Parts, Sixpence. 


THE MONTHLY PART CONTAINS THE FIRST FIVE NUMBERS, 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE ON TONED PAPER BY 8. L. FILDES, A. R. A., 


AND A 


Coloured Presentation Plate of Flags of all Nations. 
THE PART CONTAINS :-— 


MY STRUGGLE WITH ATIGER. By Cuaures Jamnacu. 
(With Engravings.) 
THE BLACK BOOK. 


By Ascott R. Hors. (With 


Engravings. ) 

MR. CHARLES WATERTON’S RIDE ON AN ALLI- 
GATOR. 

MY BOAT, AND HOW I MADE IT. (With several 
Engravings ) 


FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL; on, Tut 
Drmamo Days or THe Bairisu Navy. By W. H. G. 
Kixesrox. (Tlustrated.) 


MY FIRST FOOTBALL MATOH. By Ax OD Bor. 
(With large Engraving. ) 

AN AFGHAN ROBBER. 

HOW I SWAM THE CHANNEL. By Captain Wess. 

OUT WITH A JACK-KNIFE. By J. d. Woop, F. L 8. 
(With Engravings.) 

THE BOGLE. By Ascorr R. Hors. (Illustrated. ) 


JACK AND JOHN: THEIR FRIENDS AND THEIR 
FORTUNES. By Mrs. Exroaar, (Ilustrated.) 


MY MONKEYS, AND HOW I MANAGE THEM. By 
Faaxx Buckiaxp. 

A STIRRING LIVE STORY: Joan MacGazcor (Ros 
Ror). (illustrated ) 

OUTDOOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES—SKATING AND 
SCUTTLING. 


YOUTHFUL HONOURS BRAVELY WON. By Lamsronw 
Youne, Boyal Humane Society. 


PLEASANT HOUBS WITH THE MAGIC-LANTERN. 
_ By A. A. Woon, 7.038. 


MY COURIER PIGKONS, AND HOW I TRAINED 
THEM. 


WRECKED ON A FLOE. By the Author of “The Realm 
of the Ice King. 


BOYS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
THE RED SASH; or, Taz Martyr or Tanitr. ~ 
A TIGER STORY. By an Officer of Engineers. 


“er TOADS. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M. A., 


DEATH OF A FAMOUS FIRE HORSE. (With Engraving. ) 
THE TWO BROTHERS, By the Rev. Manx Guy Peanse. 


STREET SCENES.—‘ONLY A PENNY.” (With En- 
gravings.) 


REGIMENTAL COLOURS. By the Author of “ Three 
Famous Regiments,” &. (With Engravings.) 
FABLES. By Mrs. Prosser. (With Engravings. ) 


THE SHARKS OF MAURITIU3. By Nicnotas Pixs, 
U.8. Consul at Mauritius. (With Engravings. ) 


A NEW WAY OF O3TRICH HUNTING. A Captain's 


A TALE ABOUT Tops. 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. By the Author of “ Boy 
and Man,” &. (With Engravings. ) 


CONJURING. By a Professor of the Art. 
POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTING. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION A STURY NEED 
WORDS, er 


HOW TO WIN THE “ BOY’S OWN PRIZES.” By Dr. 


Faaux Percivat. 


THE “ LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Order of any Bookseller or N eu) agent. 


FOR PARENTS AT HOME AND ALL TEAOHERS AT SOHOOL. 
The Systematic Bible Teacher, and 
Bible Voices for the Young ... i 2/6 

The former for TEACHERS in the CLASS, the latter for PARENTS at HOME, containing 700 LESSONS, by 


,» ragged, or Sunday-school. The t schools raised 
schools always benefited. BE rr and the best 


- SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER DEPOSITORY, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Astembly, and the late 
perish, 


Post free, 


W. TARN & OO. 


MANTLES. 
BONNETS, 
COSTUMES. 


MOURNING 
OUTFITS. 


The GOODS are MANUFAC- 
TURED on the PREMISES, under 
the supervision of thoroughly quali- 
fied Assistants. EXPERIENCED 
DRESSMAKERS and FITTERS 
always in attendance, and convenient 
Private Fitting Rooms provided on 
the ground floor. 


Orders to any extent carried out 


with promptness, combined with 
moderate charges. 


The Flooring of our Shops and 
Show Rooms is equal to a room 
thirty feet broad by a length of three 
thousand two hundred feet. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


Special Notice 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS, 


Your attention is called to the Enlargement of the 
Sunday School Chronicle, by which it has been made to 
contain nearly 50 per cent. more matter, while the addition 
of several of the most eminent known Writers of Sunday 
School Literature to its staff of Contributors has secured 
greater freshness and variety in the treatment of the Lessons, 


Help is now given for the Morning Lessons every week 
instead of alternate weeks. 
The following may be mentioned as Special Features :— 


Morning Lessons by Revs. F. W. Goapnv, M. A., 
A. ROWLAND, B. A., LL. B., R. Tuck, B. A., and W. H. 


WHITBREAD. 
International Lessons treated by four separat 
Writers 


Historical and Critical Articles by Rev. J. Ken- 
nepy, M. A., D.D.; 


Outline Lessons from week to week, by Rev. J: 
Comper Gray; ~ 


Expository Lessons by Revs. CLement CLEMANcE, 
D. D., R. Grovzn, W. Lanpers, D.D., and A, 
PAUSLANE, D.D. ; 
tline Lessons for Junior Classes by AxxIz B. 


Papers on Infant Class Management by Miss Rroxn, 
of the Stockwell Training College. 


Blackboard Lessons by various Writers. 
A series of Illustrated Papers by Mr. Franx BxARD, 
the eminent American Blackboard Artist. 
“ Hartgrove; a Story of Sowing and Reaping,” 
by Anniz Gray. 

Also Original Articles on various subjects, and a mass 
of information indispensable to the efficient Sunday Scho 1 
Officer or Teacher, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


Order of any Newsagent in Town or Country; or direct 
from the Office, post free, by prepaid Subscription, Three 
Months, is. Sd: Six Months, 88. 3d.; Twelve Monthr, 6. 


Published every FRIDAY, price ONE PENNY. 


If you have not already seen the Suxpay ScHooL 
Curonicue in its present form, please apply for a Specimen 
Copy to the Taapz Mawacer, Supa School Union, 
56. OLD Baier, Lon box. 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps. C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, Londo, E. C. Libraries purchased, 


AIR INEZ. New Song. By Miss M. 
LIN DSAY (Mrs. J. W. Blas). No, 1 in G, No. 2 in 
A. 4s. each, post free at half price. 


POPULAR QUADRILLES for the PIANO- 
FORTE. All post free at half price. 
Osborne, solo and duet, 4s.each. 8 solo and duet, 4s 
Gipsy, ditto 4s. „ each 
Globe, ditto eae — ‘ditto, 4s. each. 
Le Perroquet,do 4s, Our Pet, solo 3s., duet 4s. 
Pretty Polly, solo 3s., duet 4s. Highlend Home, solo 4s. 
Canary, solo and duet, 4s.cach. | The Singing, 4s, 


CATALOGUES of MUSIC, gratis and post free, of 
Pianoforte Music (new issue). | Flute Music, 
5 Organ Music. 

Vocal Catalogue (new issue). | Dence Music, | 
Part Music (Vocal). Latest Novelties, 
Viclhin Music, Violoncello Music. 


STILL IS THE NIGHT. New vocal duet for 
rano and coutralto, Words by C.J. ROWE. Music by 
FRANZ ABT. 4s., post free 24 stamps. 
Indon: Sole Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and CO., 
New Buriington-street. 


Just published, price 38. 64. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


OF 
WEST ORCHARD CHAPEL, COVENTRY, 


CONTAINING: 


The History of West Orchard Chapel, by Rev. E. H. 
Delf.—Tbe Hier of ro ge ae by Rev. John Gordon. 
Addresses b H. N . Hill, Esq., J. P., Mr. 
Alderman Betts, Mr. W. F. Taler, Rer. G. B. Johnson, 
Rev. W. T. Rosevear, Herbert New, Esq., Rev. J. Baldwin 
Browr, B.A., Rev. John Gordon. 


London: Yates and Alexander, 21, Castle St., Holborn, E. C. 
Coventry: Curtis & Beamish. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 90 pp., price 1s., by post 2d. extra, 


* LYTTON and the AFGHAN WAR. 
lg Captain W. J. Eastwick, formerly Director and 

haisman of the East India Company, and subse- 
— Member of the Council of India. 


London: R. J. Mitchell and Sons, 52 and 36, Parliament- 
street, and 52, Buckingham Palace road. S. W. 


No. ] now ready, price 3d., by post 31d., 


OLITICAL CAUSES of COMMERCIAL 
DEPRESSION and DISTRESS. By ALEXANDER 
Ron, Professor of Political Fconomy. 
Abel Heywood and Son, Publishers, 4, Catherine-street 
Strand, London; and 56 and 58, Oldham-street, Manchester 


— 


Published by Wi W. R. WIT oOx, at No. 18, Bouverie . 
and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine Office 
Wednesday, Feb. 19, 1879. 


Court, Fleet Street, 
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